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SUMMARIES OF STATE LAWs RELATING TO THE 
INSANE. Prepared by John Koren. Price 
$1. The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc., 50 Union Square, New York 
city. 

Sis aes FroM RESPIRATORY DISEASES IN 
Dusty Trapes (Inorganic Dusts).  In- 
dustrial Accidents and Hygiene Series No. 
17. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Forty YEARS OF PROBATION. Editorial in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, July 27, 1918. 
Massachusetts Commission on Probation, 
Boston. 

New York STATE. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Law. With amendments, additions and 
annotations to July 1, 1918. Bureau of 
Statistics and Information, Albany, N. Y. 

History OF Pusiic ScHooL EDUCATION IN 
Arizona. By Stephen B. Weeks, Bureau 
of Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

A STATE-WIDE PLAN FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
VENEREAL DisEAsE. By Allan J. McLaugh- 
lin. Reprint No. 455 from the Public 
Health Reports. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

ConTROL OF DISEASES IN ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE AND LOADING oF HIGH 
Exp.osives. Reprint No. 475 from the Pub- 
lic Health Reports. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Tue TRAINING OF THE Emotions. By Lillien 
J. Martin, Consulting Psychologist. THE 
MenTAL Hyciene Cuinic. By Elsie Krafft, 
Social Service Department of the San 
Francisco Polyclinic. California Society 
for Mental Hygiene, San Francisco. 

VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE ARMY, NAVY AND 
Community. By The Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Lawrence. ‘The American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 
street, New York City. 

Your Swe OF THE Ficut. War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Washington, D. C. 

Laws AND LAw ENFORCEMENT. Suggestions 
for Study and Action. THE GiRL’s Part. 
By Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich. United States 
Public Health Service, 105 West 40 street, 
New York city. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. Part I.—Proceedings of the Sessions 
on Pediatrics and Obstetrics. Part II.— 
Proceedings of the Sessions on Eugenics, 


Vital and Social Statistics -and Public 
School Education. Part III.—Proceedings 
of the Sessions on Rural Communities, 


and Social Work and Propa- 
ganda. Part IV.—Reports of Affiliated 
Societies, Membership List and Index. 
American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Excess CONDEMNATION. Why the City of 
Chicago should have the power in mak- 
ing public improvements, to take property 
in excess of actual requirements. Chicago 
Bureau of Public Efficiency, 315 Plymouth 
court, Chicago. 

A ReEporT ON THE CAUSES OF WASTAGE OF 
Lasour IN Mvenirions Factories EMPLoy- 
ING WoMEN. Medical Research Commit- 
tee. National Health Insurance. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. Price 1s. 6d. 


Nursing 


SoctaL AGENCIES APPROVED AND REPORT ON 
SURVEY OF ORGANIZATIONS SOLICITING 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FROM THE Pustic. The 
Social Service Bureau, Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 

REporRT ON PuBLIC BATHS AND WasH-HOouseEs 
IN THE UNITED Kincpom. By Agnes Camp- 
bell, B. A. General Report Statistics 
Legislation. T. and A. Constable, Uni- 
versity Press, Edinburgh, England. 

WoMEN WoOrKERS IN FAcToRIES. By Annette 
Mann, Executive Secretary, The Con- 
sumers’ League of Cincinnati, 30 Picker- 
ing Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 10 
cents. 

Wark AND FaAmity SoLipariry. By Mary E. 
Richmond, director, Charity Organization 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York city. Price 5 
cents. 

SocIAL CAsE WorKERS AND BETTER INDUS- 
TRIAL ConpiTIOns. By Shelby M. Harri- 
son, director, Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York city. Price 10 
cents. 


JOTTINGS 


ON Monday the House of Representatives 
accepted the Senate’s prohibition amendment 
to the Food Stimulation bill, and the nation 
will become dry on June 30 next and remain 
so until the American forces are demobilized, 
if the action of Congress is approved by 
President Wilson. The vote in the House 
was 171 to 34. The amendment as finally 
passed provides that after May 1, 1919, and 
until the termination of demobilization, “no 
grains, cereals, fruit or other food product 
shall be used in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt 
or vinous liquor for beverage purposes;” 
that after June 30, 1919, and until the termi- 
nation of demobilization, “no beer, wine, or 
other intoxicating malt or vinous liquor shall 
be sold for beverage purposes except for ex- 
port;”’ that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall “prescribe rules and regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, in regard to the manu- 
facture and sale of distilled spirits and re- 
moval of distilled spirits held in bond after 
June 30, 1919, until this act shall cease to 
operate, for other than beverage purposes— 
also in regard to the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of wine for sacramental, medici- 
nal, or other than beverage uses”; and that 
“after the approval of this act no distilled 
malt, vinous or other intoxicating liquors 
shall be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the continuance of the present war and 
[Continued on page 725] 
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A DREAMER UNDER Arms. By F. G. Hurrel” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 305 pp. Price $1.50 | 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

SoctaL Evits AND ProsLems. By Prof. W. F) 
Paterson and Dr. David Watson. Wm, 
Blackwood and Sons. 275 pp. Price $.60— 
by mail of the Survey $.68. (English pub- 
lication.) i 

THE ARBITRAL DETERMINATION OF RAILWAY 
Waces. By J. Noble Stockett. Houghtor | 
Mifflin Co. 198 pp. Price $1.50; by mailil 
of the SuRvEY $1.60. 

GENERAL FocH AT THE Marne. By Charles: 
Le Goffic; translated by Lucy Menzies,- 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 219 pp. Price $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey $1.87. 

Tue NEAR East From WirHIN. Anonymous. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 265 pp. Price $5; bys 
mail of the Survey $5.12. 

IMPERIAL ENGLAND. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell” 
and Charles Edward Payne. Macmillan: 
Co. 395 pp. Price $2; by mail of the” 
SurvEY $2.15. 

Tue RuraL CHURCH SERVING THE CoMMU-_ 
nity. By Edwin L. Earp. Abingdon Press. - 
144 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the Sur-— 
VEY $.83. : 

Home Fires In France. By Dorothy Can-— 
field. Henry Holt and Co. 306 pp. Price — 
$1.35; by mail of the Survey $1.45. 

Wuat is “NaTIONAL Honor”? By Leo Perla. 
Macmillan Co, 211 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the SurvEY $1.60. 

THE CurricuLumM. By Franklin Bobbitt. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 295 pp. Price $1.50; - 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before October 15 


OCTOBER MEETINGS 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES, NA- 
TIONAL. Denver, Col., October 4-5; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., October 11-12; Pittsburgh, 

a., October 17-18; Providence, R. I., Oc- 
tober 25-26. For further information ad- 
dress National Tuberculosis Association, 
381 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

Unirep STATES AND CANADIAN SANITARIANS,. 
CONVENTION OF. Chicago, October 14-17. 
American Public Health Association, 126 
Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 


LATER MEETINGS 
STATE 


CHARITIES AND CorRRECTION, NEw YorK STATE 
CONFERENCE OF. Rochester, November 12- 
14. Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Room 
431, The Capitol, Albany. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CONGRESS, NEW YORK 


State. Syracuse, N. Y., December 2-5. 
State Industrial Commission, 230 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 
. NATIONAL 
INFANT Morrarity, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF. Asheville, 


N. C., November 11-14. Executive-Secre- 
tary, Gertrude G. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral 
street, Baltimore, Md. 


War Service tor Law-Breakers 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


OW the men confined in the jails, reformatories 
and prisons of this country could be utilized to 
help win the war has been a subject much dis- 
cussed by penologists during recent months. These 

men, all told, constitute no inconsiderable man power. ‘Their 
numbers exceed 400,000. Many of them are skilled artisans. 
Not a few are capable of being trained into effective soldiers. 
Thousands, if given the chance, could perform various kinds 
of semi-skilled and common labor more or less directly related 
to the war. “Today the vast majority of them are engaged in 
work that in no way contributes to our arms; hosts of them, 
indeed, in jails and local places of correction, are spending 
their time in practical idleness. ‘To develop a plan that would 
utilize them effectively for war service and at the same time 
conserve the best features of modern prison treatment has 
been a difficult problem. 

Burdette G. Lewis, Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions of New Jersey, believes that he has evolved such a plan. 
His plan has been submitted to the War Department and has 
received encouraging support in that important quarter. It 
is now being put into operation in New Jersey, with the ap- 
proval of the War Department, as a test of its practicability. 
Meanwhile, Frederick P. Keppel, third assistant secretary 
of war, is said to be considering its nation-wide adoption, as 
is also a special committee of the General Staff of the War 
Department, of which General Kerr is chairman. 

This plan, in essence, is based upon the principle already 
applied to the man power of the nation, that prisoners must 
“work or fight.” Briefly, it provides for the classification of 
the 400,000 inmates of correctional institutions on the basis 
of their physical, mental, industrial and moral fitness; for the 
immediate organization of these men into units for industrial 
and military service; for establishing a cantonment to train 
those who seem best fitted for military service, and forming 
a division of soldiers from the men thus trained; for using 
other prisoners in work essential to the conduct of the war, 
especially building roads and railroads, digging canals, ditch- 
ing, drainage and agricultural labor, work behind the lines in 
France and work in the army cantonments in this country; 
and for supplying an incentive to the men to do their best by 
restoring to citizenship those who may be honorably dis- 
charged after the war or who may receive awards for dis- 
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tinguished service. State and federal governments are to co- 
operate in the enterprise, and army officers are to have charge 
of carrying out certain parts of it. 

The classification proposed by Commissioner Lewis. is 
shown in the chart on the next page. Requirements for ad- 
mission to these classes are to be standardized and are to be 
based upon a physical and mental examination of each prisoner, 
a psychiatrical test, his social history, work record, criminal 
record, and “conduct, effort and performance record.” 

It will be noticed that the training of classes A and B is to 
be entirely under the direction of the United States army. 
The training of class C is to be under both army and insti- 
tutional officers, with army officers predominating, and the 
training of classes D and E is to remain under institutional 
officers. Commissioner Lewis further proposes that for assign- 
ment to class A the physical and mental requirements now 
in effect in the United States army be adopted. To class B 
he proposes that those prisoners be assigned who are mentally 
and physically fit for promotion to class A, but who have not 
completed the service requirements of class B; also those who 
are slightly below par mentally or physically but who may be 
made fit for class A. ‘To class C he proposes that those be 
assigned who have special ability to perform essential work 
and also those physically or mentally undeveloped but capable 
of performing work outside the institution. Classes D and E 
will take care of themselves. 

The cantonment for training the division of soldiers should 
preferably be in the South, says Commissioner Lewis. He 
also proposes the establishment of at least two training schools 
to provide intensive military training for non-commissioned 
officers to take charge of men in classes A, B and C. These 
schools “should be established in available modern prisons, 
one preferably at the Westchester County Workhouse and 
Penitentiary, in Westchester county, New York, and the 
other at the Colorado State Prison, Colorado.” He urges 
special Congressional legislation to admit persons previously 
convicted of felonies into the “United States Army Special 
Service Class.” 

To administer the plan, Commissioner Lewis proposes that 
a division staff be organized from among the officers of the 
United States army. An army office would then be assigned 
to each state to carry through the preliminary organization 
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TAOULS 


PLAN FOR CLASSIFYING PRISONERS FOR WAR SERVICE 


@rAss “A” 
COMBATANT SERVICE 


Military 


Regulation 
Uniform. 

Training to be in in- 
special 


stitutions and 
cantonments. 

Non-commissioned of- 
ficers from Class C and 
D may be selected from 
this class. 


Training under di- 
rection of United States 
Army. 

1 Division. 


Crass “B” 
AUXILIARY MILITARY 


Regulation Military 
Uniform. 

To be employed in 
cantonments in United 
States and Field Bases 
in France, and pro- 
moted to Class A after 
required service in this 
class. 


Training under direc- 
tion of United States 
Army. ‘ 

3 to 4 Divisions. 


Crass) SC! 
EssENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 


Special State Service 
Uniform. 

To be employed in 
building roads,  rail- 
roads, railways, digging 
canals, ditching,drainage 
and agricultural work. 

Promotion to Class B 
after required service 
in this class, or de- 
ferred classification, to 
remain in this class on 
account of special abil- 
ity for essential work. 

Training under U. S. 
Army Officers and In- 
stitutional Officers. U.S. 
Army to predominate. 

5 to 6 Divisions. 


Crass “D” 
RECEIVING COMPANIES 


Prison Uniform. 


Employment within 
the Prison on general 
prison maintenance 
work, pending examina- 
tion, classification and 
assignment. 


Training under Insti- 
tutional Officers. 
1 Division. 


Crass SEZ 
CUSTODIAL AND DIscIp- 
LINARY 


Prison Uniform. 


Employment within 
the Prison, and assigned 
according to rules gov- 
erning the aggregation 
of this class. 


= 


Training under Insti- 
tutional Officers. 
3 Divisions. 


and training. ‘The War Department would recognize state 
boards of control or similar bodies as agencies for the admin- 
istration of that part of the plan that falls within the juris- 
diction of the state. [here is no reason, thinks Commis- 
sioner Lewis, why federal prisons also should not be included 
in this plan. i 

The plan further contemplates that prisoners in classes A 
and B shall receive the same pay as privates in the United 
States army; that those in class C shall receive the prevailing 
rate of wages for common labor, “less cost of maintenance, 
plus cost of extra supervision and medical care”; and that 
prisoners in Classes D and E shall be awarded time allowance 
under existing state statutes. 

In a letter to Assistant Secretary Keppel, Commissioner 
Lewis sets forth what he regards as the peculiar advantages 
of this plan. Among these are that it will “eliminate from our 
prisons and from the ranks of society, at the end of the war, 
a great number of men who are growing more and more rest- 
less, who are becoming more and more sullen and despondent, 
who are losing heart and growing more cynical because they 
feel they are being deprived unjustly of the opportunity to 
give their lives, if need be, in the service in France,” and 
that it will “eliminate the objection to the inclusion of 
prisoners or ex-prisoners in the same companies with drafted 
men.” 

It is clear that this plan aims not only to place the man 
power of prisons at the disposal of the government, but also to 
foster some of the best features of modern prison treatment. 
The classification of prisoners on the basis of their mental, 
physical and industrial fitness has, in spite of long advocacy by 
reformers, made but slight headway in most states. Such 
classification is necessary, however, to any worthwhile system 
of individualized treatment. Moreover, the plan would, if 
thoroughly carried out, go far toward remedying health con- 
ditions in prisons, now made doubly serious by the withdrawal 
of doctors and nurses for war duty, for it would give the 
federal government a definite reason for strengthening the 
medical service of prisons. It would go far, too, toward re- 
moving idleness and supplying prisoners with worthwhile 
work, at least for the period of the war. An incidental ad- 
vantage would be that it would take many men out of old, 
insanitary structures at a time when neither materials nor 
labor for constructing new ones are available. Whatever fate 
might overtake it after the war, much of its usefulness would 
remain, for prison administrators would learn from it new 


methods of strengthening many reformative features of prison 
life. 

These advantages assume that the plan is to be put thor- 
oughly into effect. Whether it can be so put into effect in 
time to make it valuable as a war measure is another question. 
The mere task of classifying so many prisoners adequately, in 
view of the shortage of men trained for this work, is one 
difficulty ; working out the machinery for the plan as a whole 
is another. Undue optimism should be avoided, too, in regard 
to the willingness of the War Department to undertake the 
plan. This department is not composed of enthusiasts for 
prison reform. Indeed, more than one army officer has been 
heard to say, when similar proposals were made, that “the 
National Army is not a refuge for criminals.” 

If one were to look for shortcomings in the penological 
aspects of the plan, it would, perhaps be possible to find sev- 
eral. Advocates of self-government for prisoners will see 
little in it to cheer their hopes. Instead, the militarization of 
prison discipline seems likely. This is a serious business; 
it would, if care be not taken, set the clock back many years 
in the enlightened treatment of law-breakers. Less important, 
perhaps, is the interruption to formal education. One wishes, 
too, that the plan gave more detail in regard to the kinds 
of prisoners that are to be deemed “undesirable” and to the 
training that these will receive. This class will not be a small 
one. It will be likely to comprise, among others, the so-called 
“mental” cases in prison. The question naturally occurs, will 
only mental defectives be put into it, or all of that 59 per cent 
whom Dr. Glueck found at Sing Sing to be “classifiable in 
terms of deviation from average normal mental health’? And 
will advantage be taken of Commissioner Lewis’s plan to give 
these prisoners the therapeutic treatment that they need? 

It is not to be supposed that the plan would prove uni- 
formly successful in all states and in all prisons. Progressive 
administrators could do much with it. Less progressive ones 
would doubtless see in it only a means of turning out soldiers 
and workers quickly. If the standard set by the United States 
military barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, may be taken 
as typical of what would come from army participation in this 
plan, little fear need be felt of its results. 

On the whole, the plan comprises enough admirable fea- 
fures to make its operation in New Jersey a matter of keen 
interest. Its adoption for the country at large would no 
doubt lead to important improvements in several aspects of 
prison. treatment. 


Community Councils—De- 
mocracy Every Day: III 
Plans for Community Councils in the Great Cities 


By John Collier 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 


OMMUNITY councils have been projected from 
Washington for the whole United States. The in- 
structions which the Council of National Defense 
has issued, designed for the country at large, are 

achievements in generalization. Identical prescriptions have 
been made to work in Oklahoma and have been adopted after 
prolonged study, though with some change in names, by Chi- 
cago and New York city. The success of these prescriptions 
has been due to the akin-ness of “human nature” the world 
over. We all desire continuity, simplicity, and we achieve 
these in our subconscious life at least. We are all gregarious; 
and we all want to serve and to have the “community” rec- 
ognize our service. All this, apart from that far-flaming light 
of a world crusade, which illuminates the pathway of each 
one and concentrates each gaze. Community councils meet 
an instinct need, which means a universal need, and the in- 
vasion of our life by unwonted necessities, unhoped for oppor- 
tunities, has broken the inertia of habit. 

Here are two extremes of community council enterprise. 
The first is taken from the Antlers, Oklahoma, American: 

The Greenwood Council of Defense, Dist. 4, met in a special call 
meeting April 25, and the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Any loafer or beggar for food or lodging having no means of 
support, refusing to work at any reasonable amount of wages, unless 
disabled. 

Resolution No. 2. Any person having stock to die knowingly, must 
burn or bury same at once. Anyone found guilty of the above in our 
county will be brought to the courts at Antlers. 

E. Tudor, Grandpa Brown and Mr. Hays were appointed a special 
committee to see after the stock and everyone will have a notice to 
burn same if they have failed to do so. 

Several speeches were made and new pledges made. 

COMMITTEE. 

From Antlers, Okla., we pass to New York city. Before 
describing the official community council plan of New York 
city, let us glance at a neighborhood—not an average one, but 
a representative one in the sense that it illustrates whither our 
city life, until now, has been tending. ‘The Gramercy-Belle- 
vue area contains 85,000 people, a score of national groups, 
great institutional churches, the center of radical garment- 
trade unionism, Tammany Hall, the United Charities build- 
ing, the Gas House district, and undernourished children to 
the number of about one in three of the child population. In 
this district, a single family of four members has been acted 
upon by thirty-seven improvement agencies and is still “going.” 
Here is the Washington Irving High School, famous through- 
out America. At one corner of the district is the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, so largely responsible for the ex- 
tension of district nursing and a factor in bettered personal 
hygiene in every American hamlet. At another corner is 
Bellevue hospital, its out-patient and childrens’ services “shot 
to pieces” by the war. At another corner is a great camou- 
flaged battleship, in Union Square. ' At the fourth corner are 
tenements without heat, where rent consumes more than one- 


1This concludes a series of three articles by Mr. Collier on the progress of 
community defense organization in rural and urban districts. The first article 
was published August 31, the second September 21. 


fourth of the income, where working-out mothers stood in line 
during zero weather for hours last winter for a pailful of coal, 
and where necessary hardships, municipal indifference and 
brutal profiteering are alike vaguely explained as “due to the 
war.” 

In this district, as throughout New York city, the institu- 
tion of community councils has now been begun. And those 
tenets, laid down by President Wilson and made over into 
technical directions by the Council of National Defense, are 
unswervingly being applied. “A fusion of energies now too 
much scattered, and at times somewhat confused, into one har- 
monious and effective power.” “The embodiment of the great 
truth that it is each one of us, as an individual citizen, upon 
whom rests the ultimate responsibility.” ‘Not so much a new 
task as a unification of existing energies.” “These are the 
President’s words. But above all—local initiative, individual 
creative effort in the nation’s task, free responsibility. Can it 
be done—now, in the haste and stress of war-time, and under 
necessary war-time repressions? “Che urban community work- 
ers, in New York as in other large cities, believe that now of 
all times is when it can be done. 

In June, fifty-nine organizations doing human work in the 
Bellevue-Gramercy district met under the chairmanship of 
Dr. James Alexander Miller. ‘They formed a preliminary 
body, called the War Congress on Health. Since that date 
New York city as a municipality has undertaken to establish 
community councils in every neighborhood, and the War Con- 
gress on Health has become a local promoting committee for 
community councils, the nucleus of that district advisory com- 
mittee of public and private agencies which will aid the people 
in doing war work as they, the people, will to do it. The 
War Congress on Health will independently carry ahead a 
community health program. Of this health program, more 
will be said below. 


Representation on the War Congress 


ON THE war congress are represented the public schools, the 
hospitals, the Roman Catholic establishments, the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, Tammany Hall, the Wingate Commu- 
nity Center and various municipal departments. All organi- 
zations whatsoever, which deal with human material in any 
way, are invited to a membership in which one organization 
has one vote. In turn, for community council purposes, these 
organizations will become enrolling stations for council mem- 
bers. When 5 per cent of the adult residents of the neigh- 
borhood, or of any definable part of it, have enrolled, they 
assemble in mass meéting. “They choose officers and under- 


take one or more pieces of war work. Not yet are they an 


official body. “Evidence of accomplishment” is required be- 
fore the local community council receives its charter, together 
with a certificate of national service, signed by the secretary of 
war, constituting it the official and only Council of National 
Defense within its district. From this point on it is “sink or 
swim.” The local council is its own master, though it may 
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be deprived of official status if it fails to do work or passes 
resolutions of Bolsheviki savoring. 

The Bellevue-Gramercy area contains about one-seventieth 
of New York city’s population. It is mentioned for illustra- 
tive purposes. We must now consider the machinery for 
organizing local councils and guiding them. 

The Council of National Defense requested New York city 
officially to promote community councils. “The Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Defense formed and empowered an Executive Com- 
mittee on Community Councils and on Coordination of War 
Work, whose offices are in the Municipal building. This 
committee has for its chairman George Gordon Battle, for its 
temporary director Albert Shiels; among its members are 
Lawson Purdy, Lilian D. Wald, Mortimer L. Schiff, Mrs. 
C. C. Rumsey, representatives of labor, etc., and various ofh- 
cials of the city administration. This committee will in no 
sense govern the community councils. It will promote them, 
give them official status, render various technical and whole- 
sale services to them and mediate between these local organiza- 
tions of the people on the one hand and the national govern- 
ment and the centralized war agencies on the other. 

This executive committee brings together the organized peo- 
ple and the cooperating agencies, public and private, in the 
following way: ‘There is a City Advisory Committee of agen- 
cies (national, state, municipal, and private) divided into 
functional sub-committees, and this committee with its func- 
tional groups is duplicated through boroughs, districts, and 
ultimately down to the small area of the local community 
council—there will be over four hundred local councils. In 
the reverse direction, the local councils (the individual citizens, 
organized in corporate form, as distinct from the advisory 
councils of agencies) are represented by elected delegates, up 
through the districts and boroughs to-the Greater New York 
Community Council. ‘The membership of the citizen organi- 
zations will naturally break up into groupings which will cor- 
respond to the groupings of agencies, but a citizen group which 
has war finance for its chosen task, and another group which 
has food conservation or health or protection, will be forced 
by the nature of the local organization constantly to join in 
mass meetings or deliberative meetings having to do with the 
program of the local council as distinct from anything else. 

The above dry details are given because other cities may 
care to know. 


The Chicago Plan 


Cuicaco has developed ‘‘neighborhood committees of de- 
fense’”’ through a simpler process, by which active citizens were 
designated in each draft board district. (There are ninety- 
five such districts in Cook county, of which eighty-six are in 
Chicago.) These active citizens were chosen by district or- 
ganizers sent out from the Cook county Auxiliary of the ILli- 
nois State Council of Defense. The district organization con- 
tains potentially the whole of citizenship, but as the draft 
board is too large a unit for community council purposes, the 
district organization is required to break up into neighborhood 
committees. Neighborhood committees are required to main- 
tain standing committees identical with those of the State 
Council of Defense; the chairman of the neighborhood com- 
mittee is elected and he in turn appoints these neighborhood 
standing committees, which elect their own chairmen, and the 
chairmen of these committees become members of the execu- 
tive committee of the exemption district organization. In 
brief, the Chicago plan differs from the New York city plan 
in that it does not aim to secure a parallel and coordinate 
existence of (a) the organized citizenship and (b) the or- 
ganized social agencies of every kind, but instead it organizes 
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the citizenship in a form which is closely parallel to that of the 
State Council of Defense. 

To the writer it seems that the Chicago method, while 
easier to get into prompt operation, fails to meet the great un- 
derlying problems of citizenship in American cities—the prob- 
lem of bringing the administrative officials of government 
and the trained workers of social agencies into such a relation 
with the people in small districts that a contagion of technical 
interest may become possible, until the laity share the enthus- 
iasms of the expert and the expert becomes in a true local sense 
the adviser and servant of the citizen. Democracy cannot be 
permanent if science, as organized in our complicated govern- 
mental and philanthropic work, runs in one channel, while 
popular effort runs in another channel, with only a casual in- 
flux of popularity into expertness or of expertness into popu- 
larity. 

More Details About New York City 


To RETURN to New York city. One important task of the 
central office of community councils (the Executive Committee 
on Community Councils and on Coordination of War Work) 
has already been carried.out. ‘This is the institution of a cen- 
tral information bureau, whose data, on standardized forms, 
can be sent daily or weekly to the office of each local com- 
munity council. This information bureau is jointly main- 
tained by the Municipal Reference Library and the Commu- 
nity Councils’ Executive Committee. Its scope is wide—the 
war policies, the demands and requests of the government; 
the organization, personnel and need for voluntary workers 
of all war agencies; the legal rights and duties of the citizen 
in all matters pertaining to the war; the social resources 
through which any personal need growing out of the war may 
be met. The peace-time Community Clearing House of New 
York city has thus become an official reality, no longer a dem- 
onstration office privately maintained. For social work to- 
day is war work, and all personal need is involved with the 
war. 

A further item, regarding the determination of community 
areas, will be of interest. ‘The New York city executive com- 
mittee brooded long over the problem “What is an ideal social 
area or working district for local councils?” Its secretary, 
Mildred Taylor, compiled the boundaries of no less than 
thirty-four war work and public organizations which do their 
city-wide work on a district basis. No two of the sets of areas 
coincided. Walter Laidlaw, of the Federation of Churches, 
superimposed on one map these conflicting boundaries. Then 
the Department of Compulsory Attendance drafted out on 
large maps a new set of hypothetical boundaries, fixed by ho- 
mogeneity of population. Finally, it was decided that com- 
munity council boundaries must grow, by a cleavage process, 
as the membership grew more numerous. ‘The jumble of con- 
flicting administrative areas remains, involving much waste of 
effort and loss of the benefits of team work. 

Let us turn now to the real aim of all these preparations. 
Community councils are groups of citizens who are indi- 
vidually rendering service and who in addition are taking a 
group responsibility. “They are individually enrolled, they re- 
ceive a very attractive silvered button, and with their enroll- 
ment officers they puzzle over a registration card which is their 
permanent record of service promised and rendered. (The 
enrollment officers may be visiting nurses, or policemen, min- 
isters, school principals or representatives of political parties. ) 
This record card is a vocational and avocational chart, and to 
“register on it the citizen must read a list of all kinds of war 
organizations and war services, and in addition must decide 
whether he is competent and willing, for example, to do house- 
to-house canvassing, interpreting, typewriting and telephoning, 
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to purvey information, to organize:clubs, to play the piano or 
lead a chorus, to give medical or legal advice or nurses’ aid, 
and so on through a list of specific utilities. He must even 
state the amount of time and the hours and days he promises 
to be available, and the record card provides for a listing of 
all his assignments with a report on the extent to which he 
carried out what he undertook. 

Thereupon, the enrolled citizen pays ten cents for his badge 
and literature, and is immediately placed as a volunteer at the 
disposal of the war organization which needs his kind of ability. 

He is not yet a member of a community council. Enroll- 
nents must accumulate, and then a mass meeting is called. 
ith his neighbors, he organizes his own community council, 
hooses his officers, levies on himself and his fellow-members 
he dues which are needed for local work. 


Measuring Citizenship 

HE central executive committee does not merely pass on 
vhether members have been enrolled or whether they have 
yone through the form of becoming organized. It passes on 
vhether the local council gets work out of its individual mem- 
ers. What degree of attainment, individual and collective, 
ill entitle a group to become the official council of defense 
nd to keep its prerogatives, will be determined by experience. 
This task of measuring citizenship by some other standard than 
arty allegiance or professions of virtue or by an indifferent 
ubmissiveness to the existing order of things, will be one of 
he fascinating and brain-racking problems of the permanent 
irector who may succeed Dr. Shiels in the New York city 
vork after the middle of October. 

This series of articles must close with a mention of two 
<inds of problems that lie ahead of the community councils. 

First, will these councils be able to pay their own way, think 
ut their own opportunities for service, contribute to the de- 
ining of national tasks? It has been a great hope but a far 


sle, locally associated in a continuous way for public work, 
ight introduce a new, a crucial factor into our American 
ife. There has been progress. One statistical fact alone 1s 
uggestive. New York city, six years ago, began to shift its 
chool extension work, or parts of it, onto a basis of local self- 
overnment and self-support. The evening lectures have not 
ret been thus treated. A beginning has been made in the 
uight schools. ‘The recreation and neighborhood centers in 
ublic schools have been courageously handled, and with the 
‘esult that a public appropriation reduced by approximately 
wo-thirds is purchasing a volume of wholesome after-school 
ctivity multiplied by about four. The purchasing power of 
taxpayer’s dollar has been increased twelvefold. This 
hievement is only a hint of what would have been accom- 
lished if night schools, lecture centers and recreation centers 
ad been treated as one problem, and developed on a broad 
asis of neighborhood control with an overhead service pro- 
ided by the Department of Education. 

Many other cities, and still more the rural districts, have 
ivaled or exceeded this achievement of New York city. 

In other words, the practicability of a local, voluntary, con- 
inuous, enthusiastic democracy, which goes beyond mass meet- 
ngs and carries out real quantities of work, has been demon- 
Itrated. But the total result has been negligible, when meas- 
red against the total population and against the vast com- 
lexity of the social enterprise. 

The world war is accomplishing many erporsplieicn This 
niversal and immediate realization of democracy in local com- 
unities, which even yet has the quality of a dazzling and 
orlorn adventure, may prove to be one more impossibility 
hich the conditions of war have overcome. Much will de- 
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ope, through these last ten years—the hope that average peo-' 
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pend on leadership and on a combination of practicability and 
audacity in those who are responsible for the community 
council movement. 

The community health program, referred to earlier in this 
article, is suggestive in this connection. ‘This program was 
worked out by the Public Health Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine in consultation with the Community 
Clearing House, was adopted by the organizations working in 
the Bellevue-Gramercy area ,and most of it has now been em- 
bodied, along with many other features, in a coordinate na- 
tional health program of the Council of National Defense. 
The program aims. first at the creation of a popular consensus 
that health work is war work, that there is an emergency in 
health, and that this emergency can be met, but only through 
adopting unconventional measures. Among these measures are 
the enlistment of all practicing physicians in a national home 
service, where they would work in groups under consultants 
and. would ideally work in the outpatient departments of the 
hospitals. Most of these doctors are without hospital con- 
nection, yet these doctors are treating the masses of the ' 
people. 

This plan cannot be argued here. Those who know hos- 
pital organization and tradition, and who are familiar with 
the prejudices against medical advertising and with the laws 
against the corporate practice of medicine, will recognize that 
it is, as above suggested, an “unconventional” program. ‘The 
community health plan goes further and proposes the creation 
of a children’s army of home defense, to which children will 
be admitted only after they have passed a physical examina- 
tion, and the first duty of the home army would be to bring its 
disqualified members up to physical standard. Such a plan 
would force attention back from the diagnosis of juvenile ills 
to their effective treatment and would check the enthusiasm 
for mere compilation of diagnostic statistics in our public: 
health and public school work and through the Children’s 
Year. It would necessitate a real facing out of the problems 
of feeding or of medical and surgical treatment for the chil- 
dren, one-third or more of all, who might be diagnosed as unfit. 

This program, with other features, is conceived as a pro- 
gram of work to be taken up by the organized neighborhood— 
by the people themselves in community councils. It is as yet 
only a program. ‘The usual difficulty of raising the money 
for getting things started has stayed the feet of the War Con- 
gress on Health. If such a program as this can be in spirit 
and truth “put across’? by community councils, the furthest 
visions of community council pioneers will have been justified. 


A Force for Cohesion 

Our second and final problem is the one which looms in 
the background of every discussion of community councils. If 
the people are given freedom in war time, which means free- 
dom to be acted upon by politicians and agitators, if they are 
led collectively to pay attention to the hardships of their life 
at home, to think of the food question, the rent question—will 
the result be a loss of morale, a distraction of attention from 
our one mighty task? 

.Here we are forcibly led back to a consideration of why 
America is fighting this war and how she is fighting it. That 
community councils have been made a national policy is only 
one of a score of proofs that our nation’s leaders mean to win 
the war for democracy by methods of democracy. They mean 
that the scope of social justice shall be broadened, not nar- 
rowed, during the war; that the volume of individual life 
shall be increased, not diminished. Since this is the truth, is 
there any reason to fear about community councils? There 
is a reason to fear, if those charged with the development of 
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New Names for Old 


A Discussion of Charity Organization Policy 
By Karl de Schwetnitz 


GENERAL SECRETARY, PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


HARITY organization workers are growing dis- 

satished with their name. Many of them have 

adopted new titles for their societies and many 

others are considering the step. At the recent 
Kansas City meeting of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Charity there was great demand that the whole move- 
ment find a more appropriate way of describing itself. 

This is significant. A change of name is one of the most 
radical things an organization can undertake. Usually such 
a change is decided upon only after long deliberation. ‘The 
protracted debate which preceded the discarding of National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in favor of National 
Conference of Social Work is an apt illustration of this. 
Ordinarily names, like trademarks, increase in value with use. 
They are not lightly chosen. Presumably they are selected 
because they are descriptive or for some other definite raison 
d etre. 

That charity organization workers should now be seeking 
a change in name argues, therefore, a motive more urgent 
than mere weariness of a title that, in America, has served 
for more than a generation. With some persons, to be sure, 
this desire comes from a feeling that the word charity casts 
a reproach upon those who are helped. With most of the 
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members of charity organization societies, however—parti 
larly those in the larger cities—the demand has arisen fror 
realization that charity organization today is different fr 
what it was when modern social work began. 

Originally, charity organization meant precisely what 
words indicate. “The society was an agency for “‘organiz 
charity.” It was started as an antidote for the haphaz 
giving of relief current in most parts of the country hal 
century ago. Relief for families and individuals in tl 
homes, as contrasted with institutional care, was what m 
of the founders of the charity organization movement unc 
stood by charity. Nevertheless, there were those for wh 
the word held the same spiritual meaning as it had for 
Francis of Assisi and for the Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
Glasgow. Moreover, the ideals of such women as Octai 
Hill and Josephine Shaw Lowell are essentially the ideals 
charity organization today, as is indicated by the follow 
quotation from a statement made by Miss Hill in 1869: 


By knowledge of character is meant more than whether a ma: 
a drunkard or a woman is dishonest; it means knowledge of 
passions, hopes, and history of people; where the temptation ~ 
touch them, what is the little scheme they have made of their li 
or would make if they had encouragement; what training long } 
phases of their lives may have afforded; how to move, touch, te 
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them. Our memories and our hopes are more truly factors of our 
lives than we often remember.* 


Beginnings of the Scientific Method 


IN GENERAL, the charity organization endeavored, on the 
other hand, to see that families, irrespective of their needs, did 
not receive relief simultaneously from different agencies, each 
ignorant of what the others were doing. On the other hand, 
it attempted to save families from dependency by offering 
them friendly counsel and opportunity to work. Investiga- 
tion was one of the means used in accomplishing this, and 
- through the introduction of this principle the charity organi- 
zation society was the first agency to apply the scientific 
method to charitable work. It is, therefore, readily under- 
standable that the society should have stood out in decided 
contrast from the soup kitchens and what in one city were 
called the “minor charities” of those days. Perhaps this is 
the reason why to many uninformed persons charity organiza- 
tion is a generic term. ‘The classified section of the Philadel- 
phia telephone directory, for example, lists everything from 
the Florence Crittenton Home to the Consumers’ League 
under the heading Charity Organizations. 

As the charity organization society became known as an 
investigating agency the contributing public of our large cities 
began to turn to it for information, not only about individuals, 
but also about organizations that were applying for funds. 
Largely because of this the society came to be regarded, par- 
ticularly by business men, as an overlord of charitable activity. 
Charity organization was taken to mean coordination, regula- 
tion and systematization of all social work, whether concerned 
with the giving of relief or not. 

Actually, of course, the charity organization society has 
never functioned in so broad a way as this. It has organized 
relief for individual families, and first through the case con- 
ference, later through the development of confidential ex- 
changes, has eliminated duplication and enabled agencies to 
cooperate in helping the same household; it has helped to 
inaugurate many other social movements, but, except for its 
service in reporting to its members upon the status of charita- 
ble enterprises, it has not operated in large cities toward a 
regulation of social work. In towns and small cities where 
the charity organization society is often the only social agency, 
its responsibilities are, of course, much greater. 

The conception of charity organization as the organization 
of all charity was strengthened in the mind of the public by 
the activity of the charity organization movement during the 
period of social reform which developed in the second decade 
of its history. The charity of earlier centuries had sought 
little more than the satisfaction which the giver drew from 
the gift. At best its only effort at analysis lay in what attempt 
it may have made to distinguish the “worthy” from the “un- 
worthy” poor. The spirit of inquiry that was fostered by 
charity organization led its disciples to question the necessity 
for much of the misery that they found in their association 
with families in distress. As a result they threw themselves 
energetically into the movement for the improvement of social 
conditions which attained, perhaps, its most dramatic achieve- 
ment in the Pittsburgh Survey. ba 

During this period charity organization societies engaged 
in housing campaigns, in campaigns for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, the elimination of the loan shark, for child labor 
legislation and for many other social reforms. In those days 
the only. well established modern social agencies were usually 
the settlement and the charity organization society. There 
were almost no national organizations. Upon the charity 
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organization society, because it was city-wide in operation, fell 
great responsibility for awakening the public to the need for 
changes in social conditions. Consequently, in many munici- 
palities, it came to be regarded as a leader in social work, and 
in the absence of a better name charity organization was 
thought to be an appropriate title. : 
Meanwhile, experience in helping families showed that 
work for individuals had vastly greater possibilities than were 
involved in the detection of fraud or in the focusing of relief 
upon those who needed it. Given a knowledge of the circum- 
stances and characteristics of a family, of its heredity and 
environment, its experience and its capacity, great things could 
be accomplished by opening to it opportunity for employment, 
health, recreation, education and inspiration. Profiting by 
the advances that were being made in medical and mental 
diagnosis, charity organization workers began to perceive how 
far they could go toward obtaining a thorough understanding 
of a family’s needs and possibilities. “The technique of what 
is now known as social diagnosis grew toward maturity. 
Physicians and specialists in other fields touching upon social 
work came to see the value of this method; hospital social 


service developed. Case work was used in the placing out of 


children and in the work of probation officers. Soon, whereas 
once the charity organization society had beén the only case- 
working agency, it was now surrounded in the larger cities by 
scores of organizations using substantially the same technique. 


The Registration Bureau 


Tuus, almost automatically, the problem of the wise giving 
of relief has been approaching nearer to a solution. Most 
specialized agencies administer relief in one form or another— 
and administer it with increasing effectiveness. “They realize 
as keenly as did the founders of the charity organization 
movement the need for coordination in work with individuals. 
They want to undertake the care of families with full knowl- 
edge of what, if anything, is being done for those families 
by other social agencies. If the registration bureau, confi- 
dential exchange, social service exchange, or by whatever name 
the medium for bringing this knowledge to social workers is 
called, were to be discontinued tomorrow, the social agencies 
of the city would almost certainly begin at once the estab- 
lishment of a similar bureau, whether the charity organization 
society were there to lead in such a movement or not. In 
1917 only eighteen of the thirty-three cities having social 
service exchanges conducted this exchange exclusively under 
the auspices of the charity organization society. Chambers 
of commerce, financial federations, city departments and a 
variety of other agencies conducted the exchanges in other 
cities.” 

In Philadelphia the exchange is supported as an independent 
organization by the body of case-working agencies. It .is, 
indeed, a question whether such an exchange is not more 
appropriately maintained in this way than by one agency for 
the benefit of the rest. Certainly, where the former plan is 
in use an important phase of charity organization has become 
a function of the whole group of social agencies dealing with 
individuals. 

Similarly, in many cities the chamber of commerce is tak- 
ing over part of the work of informing the contributing 
public about the character of societies appealing for funds. 
The councils of social agencies, and state governments and 


the municipal governments are in various ways absorbing the 


responsibility for assuring the public of the reliability and 
proper conduct of local social work. Charity organization 
71917 Report upon the Social Service Exchange, presented by John Sollen- 


berger at the annual meeting of the National Association of Social Service 
Exchanges, Pittsburgh, June, 1917. 
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and the many other things that go to make up the wholesome i 
life; but they have still to find the springs of motive, the © 
means of changing habit, of strengthening will, of helping — 
the individual to become master of himself. Perhaps com- — 


societies are feeling more and more keenly the incongruity of 
reporting to persons other than their own contributors about 
social agencies appealing for funds, when the society itself is 
constantly asking for subscriptions. Moreover, this function 


of reporting has at best been a negative method of organizing 
charity. 

In the field of social reform, also, the organizing activity 
(if it may properly be called this) of the charity organiza- 
tion society has been modified by the increase in the number 
of legislative and propagandist agencies. 


tuberculosis societies, mental hygiene committees and many 
other specialists in work for improving social conditions. 
Seldom is a need discovered that does not fall into the province 
of some established organization, and when a battle is on 
which affects the whole group of social agencies all social 
workers join in the defense or attack as the emergency may 
direct. The settlement in its neighborhood, the charity 
organization society in the city at large, no longer fight alone. 
They now enter the struggle as members of a group. The 
day of single action is passing. “Ihe principle of the league 
of nations has its application in social work. 

While in many towns the charity organization society, be- 
cause it is often the only non-institutional agency, necessarily 
acts as the leader in obtaining social reforms, in the large 
cities it can achieve the greatest good by recognizing that this 
is the function of the group rather than of any one agency. 
Its opportunities in the field of cooperative action are un- 
limited. It is almost universally the largest case working 
organization and one of the few that are city wide. In gen- 
eral, it has more families and individuals under care than any 
other. It has the largest budget and the largest staff. It 
has the greatest number of volunteer workers. During the 
war there is, of course, the exception of the Home Service 
Section of the Red Cross, which, however, looks to the charity 
organization society both as a source of supply for workers 
and as its chief training center. Moreover, although there 
are many case work agencies, most of them are specialists. 
While it is true that often through their specialty they ap- 
proach the needs of the family as a whole, yet at present the 
charity organization society is the one agency which devotes 
itself primarily to the organization of disorganized families. 
One need only read the records of a variety of case working 
agencies to recognize this distinguishing trait of charity organi- 
zation. Its worker takes into consideration all the needs of 
the household, as contrasted with the hospital social service 
visitor, for example, whose interest would be mainly in the 
health of that family. “There are many indications, however, 
that the work of the specialized agency will ultiniately take 
it into the whole problem of the home, but for a long time to 
come there will be great need for the emphasis which the 
charity organization society places upon the family as a unit. 


The Opportunity for Discovery 


‘THE variety and number of difficulties which family work 
presents make the charity organization society the natural 
place for experiment and discovery in the field of case work. 
The very size of its task and of its staff give it greater 
facilities for trying new things than any other agency. ‘The 
possibilities for doing better work with individuals have only 
been touched. It is to be doubted, indeed, how much work 
with people we have yet done. Chiefly it has been work for 
people. Charity organization workers have been proficient in 
finding out the immediate causes of a family’s trouble. They 
have been active in securing medical treatment and conva- 
lescent care for the sick, in providing employment, recreation 


There are housing © 
associations, child labor committees, consumers’ leagues, anti- ' 


plete achievement here is impossible. Doubtless the limitations — 
of human nature are greater than any cure. Nevertheless, it — 
is out of the unknown and the impossible, that all discovery 
comes, and certainly this is the most fascinating direction to — 
which to turn our steps. } 


Case Work and Social Reform 


Wuere there is research and experiment and an abundance 
of clinical material there also is the place for teaching. Schools 
of social work will undoubtedly continue to add to the num- 
ber of agencies to which they may send students for training; 
but if the charity organization society continues to maintain 
high standards of work and pushes its discoveries in the 
direction now taken by its most progressive thinkers, it will 
continue to be the chief source of field work. 

The .same reason which makes the charity organization 
society useful as a training center selects it also as an excep- 
tionally valuable meditim for interpreting to the public the © 
importance of the application of the scientific method in 
human relationships. Democracy cannot rely upon waves 
of social reform for success in governing itself. No perma- 
nent gain can be made where there is not a foundation of 
technical capacity. “The public must be taught to approach 
social problems as the physician approaches physical or mental 
disorder. One of the great services of the late Prof. Carleton 
H. Parker lay in his convincing the lumber companies of the 
northwest that the strikes which were occurring among their 
workmen should not be regarded as spontaneous and causeless 
exhibitions of human depravity, but rather as symptoms of in- 
dustrial disease. Similarly, people must be helped to realize 
that the fact that a family is not maintaining itself as an 
independent unit is an evidence of social ill-health. The 
place of case work in the modern state must be made clear 
to the public, and what more appropriate medium for ex- 


’ pounding this is there than the charity organization society? 


The abundance of interpretative material which the socie- 
ties’ records offer for this purpose must not lead us to the old 
fallacy that they supply the fact basis for social reform. “They 
are not, for the most part, useful for general statistical treat- 
ment. “hey are made in the course of the work of helping 
people. A record is taken that the best may be done for the 
family. Consequently, case records are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. Nevertheless, they have been helpful in many 
campaigns for social reform—in particular, in recent propa- 
ganda for health insurance. ‘The charity organization society 
will continue to serve social reform as long as it remains 
important, in conceiving and executing laws, to know what 
their effect will be and what their influence is upon the lives 
of individual families—upon John Jones and Tom Brown— 
or perhaps more accurately, upon Tony Carrero and Vladislaus 
Kawalski. 

But in addition to this essentially passive service the charity 
organization movement must continue to drive ahead in the 
field of social reform. Indeed one of the points made at the 
meeting of the American Association for Organizing Charity 
was that the movement should feel a definite responsibility 
for pushing reforms affecting the family as an institution. 
The charity organization society should always be ready to 


_use its influence in campaigns for the improvement of social 


conditions ; only in view of the presence of other social agencies 
its activity will be expressed in cooperative effort. Instead_of 
operating independently it can achieve greater results by con- 


tributing its ideas and its energies to the common pool. 


‘their heads bent over the desks. 
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Not 
what the society accomplishes for the improvement of social 
conditions, but what the group of social, agencies of which it 
is one part has achieved will be its satisfaction. 

This, then, may well be the immediate future of charity 


organization in large cities—cooperative action for social re- 


form, the interpretation of case work, the training of case 
workers, effort to develop new and better ways of caring for 
individuals, and continued emphasis upon the family and upon 
the maintenance of family life. 

“Is it then surprising that charity organization workers 
should desire a new name? What the name should be can 
be decided only after much exchange of opinion. The Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Charity has appointed a special 


‘committee to consider the question of the scope and plan of 


the movement—and doubtless there will be at the annual 
meeting next spring a debate upon change of title quite’ as 
vivid and interesting as that which accompanied the birth of 
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National Conference of Social Work. Perhaps an appropriate 
name would be one that suggests the family and also the 
idea’ of case work. It is certainly desirable that whatever 
is selected be descriptive and of help in interpreting the 
society's function to the general public and to social 
workers. 

At best, any name that is chosen will be short-lived. For 
charity organization, if it continues to be active, will also 
continue to change. What a misfortune it is that the names 
of social agencies, instead of mellowing with age to a pic- 
turesque usefulness—as, for instance, have such words as 
tavern and inn—should become merely inconveniently out of 
date. But, then, that is the penalty of growth. After all, 
organization and title are only means to an end. The best 
social worker is he who is prepared to abandon both in the 
interest of the truth. It is a healthy and assuring state of 
mind that, facing the facts as they present themselves, is 
ready to adopt new names for old. 


Win the War 


How Courage Born of Habit and Brave Hearts Set a German 
Shell at Naught 


By Pierre Hamp 


EATED at tables and protected by white aprons, the 

women are busy at their work of inspecting shell fuses. 

This requires good sight and a fine touch. “The widest 

diversity of human labor exists between the tasks of 
the women who take the caliber of the finest pieces of artillery 
and the work of those who fire the blast furnaces where the 
metal work of war begins. Attention is the best trade posses- 
sion of these ‘“clockmakers’ in the shell factories, for one 
faulty piece may lead to the bursting of the projectile in the 
The women receive five francs a day for looking 
They work in perfect silence, 
Seven hundred and. fitty 
heads of hair, of all shades and decked with combs and rib- 
bons, convert the shop, with its clear bluish light, into a glow- 
ing flower garden. As much light as possible is necessary, and 
for this reason the daylight is diffused over the white walls 


cannon. 
steadily at tiny pieces of metal. 


through glazed arches. 


The nimble fingers of the women turn over the pieces of 
copper while the gauging rod of diameters, cut to the hun- 
dredth of a millimeter, is applied. Their bowed, meditative 
heads give the workshop the soothing atmosphere of prayer. 
Flowers, which the women have removed from their waists, 
stand in glasses on the table. They look steadily at their 
tasks, apparently oblivious of their surroundings. Their 
silence, their bent heads, show their absolute concentration. 
Their business it is to see w yell without magnifying apparatus, 
and they almost see the invisible in their attentiveness. The 
glass would make all the pieces appear defective and good 
for nothing. 

The light on the shining copper scintillates on the waxed 
tables. The aristocracy of work lies in its neatness rather than 
in the salary paid for it, and these women take satisfaction in 
keeping their hands white and their hair uncovered in a dust- 


less workshop. 


PON the calm of this place where 750 attentive women 
Us worked a German shell, fired from a distance of 120 


kilometers, burst at five minutes after five on the afternoon 
of April 16, 1918. It splintered to fragments the office of the 
shop superintendent, shattered the wall that formed the base 
for the windows of the shop and laid low 112 workers. The 
noise of falling stools and the clatter of copper pieces upon 
the floor accompanied its destruction. 

This explosion in a munition shop constr ucted of thin walls 
and large windows, a shop filled with women, seemed to strike 
the most fragile thing it could find, both of spirit and of mat- 
ter. But work had bestowed the gift of a corporate soul. 
Though Paris had been shaken by aerial bombardments since 
January 31, 1918—the explosion of March 15 at la Cour- 
neuve and the firing of shells from long distances—this frail 
woman’s business proved itself possessed of a granitelike - 
esprit de corps. Capitulation of one’s conscience is easy when 
one is afraid and is accountable only to one’s self, but here 
the responsibility was to a multitude. You cannot leave your 
place in the shop empty, even though you are unhurt, and not 
fear the opinion of your fellows. The passerby in the street 
can rush curiously to the danger or turn and flee from it. He 

can, in a measure, enjoy his fear and congratulate himself on 

the narrow escape he had. But in the accident in the shop 
duty holds the unhurt worker to his accustomed place, and to 
this force is added the power of love and desire to help the- 
wounded with quick and gentle hands. 

Sharp above the noisé of shattered glass and the dust of 
the explosion rise the crieSof the struggling women, but this 
outburst is soon over. Through the street door, where the 
more nervous of the women huddle, passersby enter, curious 
to know the number killed. The women of the shop, in a 
recess at each end of a spiral staircase, have not been able to 
run away, and so get over the first fright and descend quietly. 
No one pushes ahead or falls on the iron steps. Around the 
fallen the women gather. With nerves trained by their voca- 
tion they compose themselves. The doors close on a few 
frightened women who have run a long distance and on the 
intruders, who are urged to go away. 
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Many have been cut in the face by a hail of flying glass, for 
the factory, built like a great lantern, poured itself down upon 
them. Girls with bleeding faces bend to their fallen com- 
rades. Seven of these are either dead or dying. One tries to 
support herself with her hands up on the floor behind her; the 
arm of a friend encompasses her -and she succeeds—only to fall 
back, her hair damp, her mouth open. ‘The friend lays her 
back on the floor and draws away the arm, wet with the blood 
of the dead, to support her own aching back. 

To linger about the dead is not dangerous in this accident, 
as it is during a drum fire, when the first shell is the signal 
to put to shelter so as to escape others. “The time between 
shots at 120 kilometers has not yet been reduced to a quarter 
of an hour, and for a second shot to hit in the same place is 
not known in Paris. The workers who fled from the place of 
the explosion had only the melancholy thought: ‘““There’s no 
use in trying to save ourselves now; we should have gone 
before.” 


WOMAN taken with hysterical trembling shakes the 

table on which she leans, and the pieces of fuse vibrate 
to her rhythm. Her only thought is that she must remain 
because the others have remained, yet she can do nothing but 
tremble. A thin, tubercular woman, noted for getting tired 
easily, takes the brunt of the terrible burden and, alone, lifts 
her fallen sisters in her thin arms. ‘““They are a weight,” she 
says, “but one cannot leave them like that.” Carried thus, 
one woman with both liver and spleen cut suffers so terribly 
that her face is no longer recognizable and her comrades mis- 
take her for someone else. 

A bleeding woman draws away from the kindly arms. 
“Thank you, I am all right. There are others more wounded 
aeenehlly ' 

‘The massacre which set the friendly hands to work is over. 
One little girl who is accustomed to give with all her heart 
pitilessly asks: ““Are you frozen there?” 

Girls who are grievously scratched do not yet feel their 
own wounds for pity of the shattered bodies of the others. So 
rapidly are things put in order that when the ambulance 
arrives, thirty minutes after the explosion, the Red Cross has 
nothing to do but to load the seven dead and eight wounded, 
while thirty others who can walk have already bound their 
wounds with handkerchiefs. When the dead have been car- 
ried away and deeds of devotion no longer occupy hand and 
heart, the nervous reaction begins and many women weep. 
They talk excitedly and recall their experiences, their imagi- 
nation adding to the realities which they have seen. 

The manager announces that there will be no work for the 
rest of the week and that the shop will open on the following 
Monday. Yet, the next morning, three hundred workers 
present themselves at opening time; go to their places and put 
the room in order. Thirty women of the one hundred and 
twelve whose tables had been upset return. One of these 
is a woman whose two companions were killed on either side 
of her and on whom had trickled the blood from a headless 
body. 

The fragments of shattered glass make a luminous heap 
in the yard. Masons set to work to repair the damage in 
the wall. The women point out to each other a detail that 
had before escaped them—holes in the highest part of the shop 
wall. It was a mere stroke of luck that none of those who 
were working on the raised gallery had been killed. The 
volley of iron had passed above their heads. A small beam 
which holds up the roof is pierced by a bolt as neatly as a 
sheet of paper by a pin. 
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The usual.silence of the shop is broken by the,noise of © 
tools of the repairing workmen and the voices of the women, | 


who are now chattering. It is the only great change in their 


working manners, their one departure from former discipline. 


Silence is no longer possible to them. 


But they do not absent themselves from work except to | 


go to the hospitals to see their friends. 


HEN they return they tell of great suffering. 


whole and demands: ‘My place? 
me?” 
when it struck her, not knowing that to find it they must 
look in the flesh of the leg, which is no longer part of her. 
The doctor has tried to quiet her by saying: “It is a very small 
piece. I will bring it to you tomorrow.” She speaks again 
of the souvenir, but she will not do so many times, for 
already her friends are beginning to say: “She was a brave 
woman.” 

One woman resents the shock to her spirit more than to her 
flesh. “I do not suffer,” she says. “I have been strengthened 
more than otherwise.” 

The first word of one young girl to those who visit her is: 
“T have drunk champagne.” 

In all their suffering these women are not indignant. In 
their ready endurance, the depth of their terrible resignation 
is apparent. “They only rest to return to their accustomed 
work. To many of those who return quickly to the shop 
money is not of paramount importance. Nevertheless, the 
employment is coveted for the cleanliness of the work and 
the pay for the short day, at the time of hiring, the 750 were 
chosen from 5,000 applicants. Still, poverty is not the real 
reason for taking up so quickly work in a dismantled office 
which is still disfigured with blood. “They fear that some 
one else will take their places. “They cling to habit as water 
runs down hill. ‘Their courage in the perilous and emotional 
crises of the war comes from their misery and also from their 
fondness for the familiar. 

There is now a new color in the shop, brought by the linen 
of the wounded, who stop and talk at the door. Those 
scratched by the glass come to work with heads and hands 
immaculately bandaged. Many white aprons are missing 
among the dresses of the workers, who are beginning again 
their eternally vigilant watch over the pieces of copper. The 
diversity of costume changes the appearance of the place 
which usually takes its hue from the hair of the women and 
the linen overalls that are now being washed; for, so many 
of them have been spotted with blood that there are not 
enough for a change. 

Three days after the explosion only the wall of new bricks 
marks the place where it occurred. The glaziers have fin- 
ished putting in the new glass, fitted with white putty in the 
straightened iron window frames. The desks, regularly 
waxed once a week, are all done, and those where the heads 
of the women fell, cleansed now of the last drop of blood, 
shine with encaustic. “There remains no excitement now 
except in the office of the superintendent, where the last 
workers to return search in the orderly line on the table for 
their handbags, hats and umbrellas left in the cloak room the 
day of the explosion. 

The shop is again in normal order—and silent. At the back 
of the tables flowers, removed from the girls’ waists, stand 
in the drinking glasses. 5 


A 
woman of forty-eight, whose intestines touched the ~ 
stretcher on which she was placed, who had one fractured ~ 
leg and one dislocated thigh, believes still that her body is | 
Will they keep it for — 
She begs to be given the piece of shell which she felt — 
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Book Reviews 


How To Meer Harp Times. A PROGRAM FOR 
|THE PREVENTION AND RELIEF OF UNEMPLOY- 

MENT 

By the Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 

ment, New York city. Published by the 

same. 132 pp. 

OME day this war is going to be over. 

An army of several million soldiers 

will be demobilized and turned back to 
peaceful industry. Another army, vastly 
larger, in munitions plants and in fac- 
tories the country over engaged in meet- 
ing the strictly war needs of the nation, will 
learn that there is a greatly reduced market 
or none at all for the things that they pro- 
duce. If no adequate policies are formu- 
lated, the result, during the period of re- 
adjustment, will be the greatest unemploy- 
ment crisis the country has ever experi- 
enced. If there is intelligent planning and 
adequate legislation, the evils of the situ- 
ation may be largely avoided. 

It is just this fact which gives the greatest 
importance to the report, How to Meet 
Hard Times, issued by the Committee on 
Unemployment appointed in 1914 by Mayor 
‘Mitchel of New York, “to deal construc- 
tively with the problem of unemployment 
and to prepare against a recurrence of un- 
employment crises.” 

The sub-title of the book is A Program 

for the Prevention and Relief of Abnormal 
Unemployment. There is need of sane dis- 
cussion of both of these phases of the prob- 
lem, for the traditional attitude of the Amer- 
ican people towards prevention has been 
one of apathy, and towards relief one of 
hysteria. Abnormal unemployment, like 
“Christmas dinners for the poor, has fur- 
nished a seasonal occupation for emotional 
philanthropists. It has called forth frantic 
activity while the occasion lasts, and by the 
general public has been forgotten entirely 
between seasons. A problem which is deeply 
rooted in the industrial organization of the 
nation and which assumes the proportions 
of a national disaster when it becomes ab- 
normal can never be solved by emergency 
thinking and emergency organization. 
- The prevention of abnormal unemploy- 
ment is a part of the problem of the pre- 
vention of hard times. It cannot be accom- 
plished apart from .other accomplishments 
related to industrial organization, business 
stability and finance. The dire effects of in- 
dustrial depressions are not confined to the 
miseries that go with abnormal unemploy- 
ment, but are seen in interferences with the 
comfort, convenience and development of the 
whole nation. For this reason a consider- 
able portion of the committee’s study is de- 
voted to the kinds of action by consumers, 
employers, financial institutions and the pub- 
lic authorities which will tend to avert in- 
dustrial crises. Such action includes ad- 
vance purchasing by consumers; planning 
of production in slack periods, retardation 
of deliveries, planning of improvements 
and extensions, and short time and similar 
devices on the part of employers; the de- 
velopment of a more stable and yet flexible 
financial system by financiers; and the plan- 
ning’ of permanent improvements by public 
authorities on a ten years’ program which 
may be contracted or expanded in any one 
year according to the state of the labor 
market. 

Of the practicability of many of these 
proposals there is no question. All of them 


have been tried in this country with the ex- 
ception of the planning of public improve- 
ments on a ten years’ program. Judging 
from the somewhat indefinite references in 
the book, one would infer that the measures 
recommended to employers have been em- 
ployed only in exceptional instances. Ap- 
parently, however, some manufacturers have 
found it possible to use them with sufficient 
success to justify an expectation that they 
could be applied “to larger time units and 
on a more extended scale.” In the field of 
finance the federal reserve act has given us 
a new financial system which promises to 
be effective in averting panics. A detailed 
discussion of the planning of public im- 
provements on a ten year program was pre- 
pared by the secretary of the committee and 
published as a separate pamphlet. Appar- 
ently, the committee gives this proposal a 
leading place in its program. It is inher- 
ently feasible, and would in practice do 
much to relieve the social pressure of ab- 
normal unemployment. It presents difficulties 
which are not insuperable, however, and this 
recommendation of the committee is likely to 
have important results when political psy- 
chology makes it possible to put it into prac- 
tice. 

The prevention of unemployment is a 
more fundamental problem than its relief. 
Nevertheless since measures of prevention 
will wait upon slowly evolving develop- 
ments in social and industrial organization 
the relief of abnormal unemployment is a 
problem of more immediate interest. In 
the natural course of things 1914 as a peri- 
od of unusual distress due to unemployment 
would be followed by a similar period, just 
as it was preceded by 1908, 1898 and 1894. 
It is certain that the next period will be 
hastened by the war. If in the more or less 
brief interim, some of the discoveries and 
conclusions of the New York committee 
could be incorporated into the community 
thought of this nation, we should be assured 
of a less hysterical handling. of the next 
crisis when it arrives. 

Fundamentally the only remedy for un- 
employment is employment. Since there is 
little work to be had at a time of industrial 
crisis, substitutes have to be found. Aside 
from thrift and other personal resources, 
manufactured work and charitable relief are 
the only substitutes which human ingenuity 
has evolved. The difficulties which have 
arisen in applying them have been due to 
two things: the assumption that abnormal 
unemployment is no different in character 
from the ordinary unemployment incidental 
to industry in the best of times, and the as- 
sumption that the unemployed are all alike, 
to be treated as a group because they can be 
classed as a group. 

The difference between abnormal unem- 
ployment and ordinary unemployment inci- 
dental to industry in ordinary times the com- 
mittee makes clear in the following para- 
graph: 

The emergency problem of relief to 
be faced by the community at times of 
abnormal unemployment is different 
from the normal problem not only in 
magnitude but also in character. In- 
dividuals and classes of workers who 
are usually entirely self-supporting are 
then driven into destitution. Methods 
of relief which are suitable for a limit- 
ed number of unemployed applicants at 
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normal times are apt to be not only in- 

adequate but also unsuitable when this 

number suddenly multiplies. 

The difference in magnitude makes it im- 
possible to-find a job for the unemployed 
man, the logical solution of this problem, 
for the very extent of abnormal unemploy- 
ment is evidence that jobs are not to be had. 
Normally the unemployed can be placed 
through efficient employment exchanges. In 
a period of abnormal unemployment only a 
small number can be. Regarding the others, 
the problem before the community is the 
provision of some means of subsistence for 
those without credit, savings, or other per- 
sonal resources. Since it cannot for the 
time being be self-supporting work, it must 
be some form of relief. This is so obvious 
a fact that two things inevitably happen: 
relief activities become much more numerous 
and there is insistence that the help pro- 
vided for the unemployed, whether in the 
form of manufactured work or of outright 
financial assistance, is not charity. The first 
creates a serious problem of organization and 
the latter leads to short-sighted administra- 
tion which may not only fail to meet the 
full need of the persons aided, but may 
actually be injurious to them. 

The committee’s review of the first of 
these evils as it revealed itself in New York 
city in 1914 leads it to recommend as part 
of the permanent organization of the city 
government a bureau of information which 
should co-ordinate the efforts of relief agen- 
cies, including the established ones and those 
created especially for the emergency. Its 
functions would be to carry on as a perma- 
nent responsibility the duties which the 
Mayor’s committee as a temporary body 
performed and to provide, once an unem- 
ployment emergency arises, accurate infor- 
mation to every social, agency in the city 
regarding the places where assistance of 
every kind for the unemployed may be ob- 
tained. In addition, it would take the lead 
in bringing the relief agencies together for 
the development of a city-wide plan to pre- 
vent the scattering of energies, duplication 
of effort, and some degree of distrust. 

It is recognized that the most economical 
and efficient method of handling the relief 
side of the unemployed problem is to ex- 
pand the resources of the agencies who 
carry the normal work of relief in the com- 
munity. Attempts to create new machinery, 
either for direct financial assistance or relief 
employment, lead to confusion and waste. 
Obviously, however, the very magnitude of 
the task makes a plan of cooperation between 
the established agencies essential, if for no 
other reason than to assure the community 
that they are prepared to stand together and 
to develop their resources to the uttermost 
in order to meet the demand. ‘To this rep- 
resentatives of the large relief agencies in 
New York city readily agreed in their testi- - 
mony before the committee. At this point 
the question of a city bureau which should 
foster such cooperation becomes important. 

In an unemployment crisis there is usually 
a more or less articulate demand that the 
city itself do something,to meet it. There 
are sure to be evidences of neglected cases, 
especially at the outset, just as there are in 
any disaster, and this is likely to lead to a 
demand for a new agency, possibly a large 
relief fund, to be created by the city itself. 
The evils of any such move are apparent. 
No adequate machinery for an emergency 
can be created out of hand, and such a plan 
is sure to magnify the problem by attracting 
to the city the unemployed of other places. 
On the other hand, a city bureau which was 
informed as to the established relief re- 
sources of the community, as to their capacity 
for expansion in an emergency, would be in 
a position to give authoritative reassurance 
to a community clamoring for action. The 
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clamor, in fact, could be forestalled by the 
prompt publication by the bureau of the fa- 
cilities available and the terms upon which 
they could be used by any person or organi- 
zation in touch with cases of distress through 
unemployment. By thus linking the com- 
munity’s facilities for relief with the city 
government a joint leadership is effected 
which ought to keep down sporadic, emo- 
tional and ill-administered etforts to pro- 
vide relief. 

Some such service has been rendered by 
the boards of public welfare which some 
cities have created. It should be made ayail- 
able in every city. As a plan which defines 
a permanent responsibility for inaugurat- 
ing a program for unemployment crises 
it is entirely sound and would meet an urgent 
need. 

The tendency to regard community ser- 
vices to the individual unemployed as some- 
thing other than relief comes in for con- 
demnation. This happens especially in the 
case of manufactured employment. There is 
an illusion that if a man is required to 
work for what he gets he is not receiving 
charity, even though the work is only pur- 
poseless muscular effort. Is wood chopping, 
bandage rolling, and stone breaking for a 
wage provided out of philanthropic funds 
less injurious to the man’s self-respect than 
an outright gift of money? Not necessarily, 
as such measures are now administered, and 
probably not, necessarily under’ any scheme 
of administration that can be devised. Here 
is an interesting passage from the book on 
this point: 

The idea that the unemployed person 
shall be given a chance to work at relief 
employment for his living must not even 
under the most favorable circumstances 
be allowed to mislead him and the public 
generally into the view that by accept- 
ing this chance he avoids the necessity 

‘of accepting charity. And no protesta- 
tion on the part of relief agencies that 
they give the unemployed ‘work and 
not charity” can deceive anyone for long, 
least of all the unemployed themselves, 
who know well enough when they are 
engaged in a business undertaking and 
when they are not. $ 

And why this endeavor to conceal the 
nature of the task? Is it more humiliat- 
ing to accept aid, frankly offered as such, 
at a time of stress than to be treated as 
a mental inferior who is deceived in be- 
lieving himself employed at a genuine 
business task? 

The importance of giving an accurate 
label to relief work for the unemployed goes 
back to the danger which lies in regarding 
them as all alike. Unemployment cuts 
across the whole of industry, affecting men 
of every trade and craft. Necessarily there 
must be a limited range in relief work. To 
make wood choppers, bandage rollers, or 
stone breakers out of highly skilled workmen 
may be entirely possible, but it may be ac- 
complished at the sacrifice of the sensibilities 
which led the man in the first place to be- 
come something else. In other words, relief, 
whether in work or in money, must be 
adapted to the almost infinite variety of fac- 
tors which make up the individuality of the 
person aided. Methods suitable with one 
type of man will not fit another, and the 
particular type under treatment can only be 
determined by inquiry. The particulars in 
which the unemployed are alike are definite 
enough to justify our classing them together; 
they are much Jess important as guides to 
their treatment, however, than the particu- 
lars in which they differ. For this reason 
the committee, in all soundness, makes a 
classification of the unemployed as a_ basis 
of treatment and believes that only the kind 
of skilled work for which the best relief 
agencies are equipped can be depended upon 
to adopt varied forms of relief to varied 
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forms of need. Among such varied forms of 
relief manufactured work will have a place, 
but it must be regarded as relief, adminis- 
tered as such and used with discretion. 

The report is notably comprehensive in its 
presentation of relief measures. It combines 
this compendium feature with earnest, sane 
and remarkably patient criticism of the 
familiar activities of an American commu- 
nity caught under an avalanche of unemploy- 
ment. Its insistence throughout is upon pre- 
vention as the important problem, and pénd- 
ing the development of effective preventive 
measures the development of intelligent com- 
munity leadership for relief, with the stimu- 
lation of all possible thrift and insurance 
measures which will make it easier for the 
American workman to draw the teeth of 
hard times. Some of its proposals are 
sketchily treated, and more specific reference 
to the successful working out of various 
experiments which are recommended would 
be helpful. As the book stands, however, it 
is the best textbook on the subject for those 
responsible for results in the organization 
of community efforts to meet hard times. 

PorTeR R. LEE. 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVERY 

By Ulrich B. Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 

529 pp. Price $3; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$3.30. 

Mr. Phillips has long been known as an 
authority on his subject, and this book comes 
after twenty years of exhaustive work. It 
is a voluminous study written by a compiler 
of documents, with lengthy excerpts from 
diaries of planters, travelers’ journals, news- 
papers, state reports—the many linked to- 
gether to give a clear and, from the stand- 
point of the white master, a complete, state- 
ment of American slavery. The book opens 
with the slave trade; to be followed by the 
picture of slave labor in the tobacco indus- 
try, in rice, in sugar, and, last and most im- 
portant, in cotton. We gain a clear under- 
standing of the management of a plantation, 
of the growth of large estates, of the build- 
ing up of the slave system in the western 
South. There is a chapter on the town 
slave and another on the free Negro. 

The book is written by one who believes 
that slavery was probably the best labor 
system that could have been given the sav- 
age African and who shows the plantation 
life in its idyllic aspect, the slaves displaying 
“a courteous acceptance of subordination,” 
the master and mistress impressed with their 
responsibilities, “each white family serving 
very_much the functions of a modern social 
settlement, setting patterns of orderly, well- 
bred conduct which the Negroes were en- 
couraged to emulate.” The reader is told 
to regard state laws on slavery, often terri- 
ble in their severity, as for only the occa- 
sional sinner. ‘The government for slaves 
was for the ninety and nine by men, and 
only for the hundredth by laws.” 

The book is written in a spirit tolerant to 
the institution of chattel slavery, and yet so 
accurate and painstaking an historian is 
Mr. Phillips that one cannot lay it down 
without a feeling akin to nausea. For there 
are whole chapters concerned with the eco- 
nomics of the system, with kidnapping in 
Africa, with the breeding of slave stock in 
this country, and with the domestic slave 
trade of the nineteenth century. The rela- 
tion of the price of a young unskilled, able- 
bodied slave to the price of cotton in New 
York is depicted on a graphic chart, and one 
sees flesh and blood moving with cotton, 
worth $1,100 a head in 1819, sinking to $700 
a head in 1823, to rise to $1,300 in 1837. As 
capital moved south and west so the slave 
moved, and the trade was a_ busy one. 
Viewed from the business side, the slave 
took his place with other live stock, and no 
picture of stable plantation life can remove 
this inhuman aspect of the system. 
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One wishes in closing the volume that 
unless the descendant of the slave writes an 
exhaustive book from his standpoint this 
might be the last word on the subject. It is 
a disgraceful page in American history, one 
that the whole country, the slave-trading 
North and the slave-holding South, must be 
glad to forget. 

Mary WHITE OYINGTON. 


RurAL EDUCATION AND THE CONSOLIDATED 


SCHOOL 
By Julius Bernhard Arp. World Book. 
Co. 207 pp. Price $.99; by mail of the 


SurvEY $1.09. 

This book, one of the School Efficiency 
Monographs, treats in a clear and concise 
form problems of rural education, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the consolidated school. 
Education in the country, if it is to be so- 
cially efficient and adequate to meet the de- 
mands of modern life, must receive a radical 
readjustment which the consolidated school 
alone makes possible. The present condi- 
tions of rural education are such that “the 
time has come when we must insist upon a 
full program of reconstruction from the 
ground up, and begin to build at once. The 
gist of the problem is to establish a new 
school in which the essentials of a modern 
education can be taught. The old school, 
as still found in over 90 per cent of the 
rural districts, does not lend itself to such 
a program; and no amount of repair, addi- 
tion, varnish, or veneer will transform it 
into an efficient, modern institution. Re- 
building is absolutely essential.’ 

The author has brought together a great 
deal of information concerning country 
schools and nowhere, perhaps, is there so 
much of value in regard to the consolidated 
school, which is indeed one of the promis- 
ing advances recently made in rural edu- 
cational policy. The book covers a wider 
territory than its title suggests, treating 
briefly the chief conventional topics of rural 
education. The last chapter, Past, Present 
and Future of Consolidation, which shows 
the rapid progress now being made in con- 
solidation, will have most interest for social 
workers. The book has no claims to origi- 
nality but will serve a useful purpose in 
giving the general reader a good under- 
standing of the advantages that may follow 
consolidation of the inadequate one-room 
schools. 

The bibliography is not as useful as it 
should be because it is lacking in titles of 
books on country life recently published. 

ErNeEsT R. GROVES. 


Wuat Every AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE WAR 
Edited by Montaville Flowers. George H. 


Doran Co. 368 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.18. 

In a war play, when a third German 
spy turned out to be in the British secret 
service, an) earnest play-goer ejaculated: 
“Now I am all mussed up again.” That is 
the feeling which many laymen will re- 
peatedly have in reading the addresses com- 
piled under the title, Mobilizing America’s 
Resources for the War. Prof. Irving Fisher 
says that we pay for this war now when 
we buy, government bonds for posterity to 
redeem. Prof. S. N. Patten says that high 


prices for farm products do not mean pros- | 


perous farmers. Gifford Pinchot says that 
$2.20 a bushel for wheat was not fixed in 
order to guarantee the farmer a high price, 
but to guarantee the city consumer against 
a higher price, and that its net result was 
both to discourage production and to in- 
crease consumption, two results exactly con- 
trary to what the country needed. 

For those who will study principles, this 
is a most helpful volume, especially its sec- 
tions on prices, inflation and price fixing. 


Much of the material is fugitive, and for 


readers has the defects of speeches prepared 
to hold and interest audiences within reach of 
the speakers’ voices. For “atmosphere” and 
general outlines of our war policy, the thirty- 
two addresses here published make a genu- 
ine contribution. 

The forty-five addresses before the Na- 
tional Conference of American Lecturers 
contain much of value, and also much pad- 
ding, due frequently to a speaker’s legiti- 
mate effort to hold the audience immediately 
before him. The subjects are distributed, 
eight to the world at war, five to the United 
States at war, ten to historical and social as- 
pects, twelve to civic and government agen- 
cies, ten to education and general welfare. 
Compared with the opportunity and the need, 
there is disappointingly little concrete usable 
information. 

A summary of what France has done and 
suffered is refreshingly specific. To social 
workers the chapter entitled, Germany’s 
Biggest Fraud—Social Reform, by Gustavus 
Myers, has special interest, and if later 
found correct will put us all on guard 
against crediting a foreign or home city 
with all the excellencies listed in its pros- 
pectus. Of interest also is the fact that one 
of the most radical forecasts of social 
changes to be effected by the war is by the 
Rev. Father J. Ryan, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, who believes that government will 
do more in an industrial way, “and that 
somehow labor is going to get more—have 
more of a voice in the management of in- 
dustry—and to get more out of industry 
after the war.” 

Witttam H. ALLEN. 


MunicreaL HOousECLEANING 

By William P. Capes and Jeanne D. Car- 

penter. E. P. Dutton & Co. 232 pp. Price 

$6; by mail of the SuRvEY $6.35. 

The present rapidly growing need for 
better city cleaning in our country has 
brought into’ prominence the evident need 
for more knowledge on the subject. This 
need has in part been well satisfied by the 
authors, from the viewpoint of the general 
public and their representatives in the muni- 
‘cipal councils. One of the authors is the 
director of the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information, and the other an 
expert in economics and municipal research. 
The book does not profess to cover the tech- 
nical or engineering phases of the problems. 
It has no illustrations nor detail of works 
or apparatus, nor sufhcient information to 
design the plants or in all of them to fully 
organize their best operation. Yet it seems 
to be the best condensed general statement 
now available, covering practically the 
whole subject. It contains the essence of 
many valuable reports and articles and is 
presented in interesting and clearly ex- 
pressed language. 

The chief value of the book will be to 
city administrations, enabling them to ac- 
quire a general view of the ways and means 
by which the several problems have been 
solved in different cities. It gives a very 
good up-to-date orientation. A characteristic 
feature of the book, as the authors are not 
specialists in the field, are the quotations of 
opinions of many other authors. These do 
not always agree and then the reader may 
be left in some doubt. Therefore, outside 
of the most evident conclusions, it might 
not always be safe for a city to accept all 
of the quoted opinions, without verification 
from a selected specialist. Unfortunately, 
proofreading has not been of the best. The 
only two formule printed are not correct 
and not usable without revision by an 
engineer. These and other typographical 
errors are easily corrected in the next edi- 
tion. F 

The book has been divided into six chap- 
ters, each covering an independent branch 
of the subject. An analytical table of con- 
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‘tents is given for each chapter, which makes 
it somewhat more helpful for reference 
than a general index. After almost every 
chapter a very useful table is added, cover- 
ing a large amount of data from many 
American cities, concerning the character 
and operation of their works, as well as 
the cost. 

The chapter on Streetcleaning discusses 
contract vs. municipal cleaning, reduction 
of litter, standards of cleaning, schedules 
for cleaning, machine sweeping, sprinkling 
and flushing. It also adds a page on dis- 
posal of the sweepings. 

From the statements made in the chapter 
on Sewage Disposal it is hardly possible to 
advise the best disposal plant for a given 
case. But their careful perusal will give 
to the city authorities a very good idea of 
the many factors requiring consideration, 
and a fair understanding of the most im- 
portant elements of the problem, as well. as 
a general idea of the cost. 

The Collection and Disposal of Ashes 
and Rubbish is a third chapter. The types 
and methods of the separate and combined 
systems of collection are mentioned and the 
organization of collection forces, equipment 
and regulations are indicated in general 
terms. Methods of disposal and by-prod- 
ucts are stated and also a few cost data. 

In the chapter on the Collection and Dis- 
posal of Garbage, collection receives much 
more than the usual attention. Disposal by 
feeding, dumping, burial, incineration and 
reduction are briefly described. 

The Care and Disposal of Manure is dis- 
cussed briefly, while the final chapter is a 
strong appeal for periodical clean-up cam- 
paigns to be undertaken at least once a 
year. ; 

The title of the book leads one to expect 
also a chapter on the collection and disposal 
of dead animals and of nightsoil. Many 
animals die in cities and their bodies require 
careful attention. Where no sewers exist in 
small towns and in the suburbs of the large 
ones, cesspools are usually provided to re- 
ceive the nightsoil, and require regular at- 
tention and emptying without causing a 
nuisance. Both of these subjects are im- 
portant enough to be included as a part of 
Municipal HouSecleaning; it is a pity they 
were omitted. 

RupoteH HERING. 


STAKES OF THE WAR 

By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank. 

The Century Company. 377 pp. Price 

$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.65. 

The purpose of this book is so excellent 
and its plan is carried out with such ad- 
mirable thoroughness that one would like 
to be able to give it unconditioned praise. 
A careful presentation of the territorial 
problems of the coming peace, giving just 
enough of the history and of the economic 
situation in each contested area to render 
intelligible the opposing claims of belliger- 
ents and, in some cases, of neutrals, this 
work comes near the fulfillment of an urgent 
public need. As a book of reference it can, 
indeed, be warmly recommended. 

If our praise is not unstinted, the reason is 
that the authors have attempted the impos- 
sible by adding to each statement of facts 
a statement of “solutions that have been 
proposed” which we are asked to accept 
as equally unprejudiced and to take as 
seriously. Yet, the authors’ opinion, even 
though but in a few instances expressed as 
such, must naturally enter the definition of 
these proposals. Even that would be for- 
givable, since there is no clumsy attempt at 
disguising prejudice. But there is one cir- 
cumstance that renders the whole effort, so 
far as the statement of proposals is con- 
cerned, useless as a basis for serious dis- 
cussion; and that is the complete neglect of 
the newer national and international pur- 
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poses and-ideals engendered or fostered by 
the war. 

The authors rightly claim that statistics 
collected and published during the war pe- 
riod are apt to be unreliable, and are, there- 
fore, better omitted. But why should any 
one desirous of following intelligently the 
statements of war aims by the various bel- 


‘ ligerents or groups among them, neglect the 


vast changes in sentiment and purpose that 
have taken place during the progress of the 
war? How, indeed, is it possible to discuss 
the situation in eastern Europe without 
speculating on the probable political out- 
come of the Russian Revolution in its effect 
not only on the Russian people, but on the 
thought of the neighboring peoples and, to 
some extent, of the whole world? 

Why should we, at this time, deliberately 
confine our thought to a Realpolitik that is 
the most unreal thing in European politics 
and forget the chief lessons of the war in 
the matter of genuinely conflicting interests 
and common hopes, of world-consciousness 
and mutual responsibility? Why should we 
continue to discuss the future of Europe as 
if international lawlessness and complete 
national selfishness were bound to remain 
the only determining influences on territo- 
rial readjustment? And why, again, should 
we give to questions of territorial sover- 
eignty a weight which in the racial, religious, 
political and economic integration of the 
people is becoming of ever lessening con- 
cern? 

It is not lack of material or of ability to 
picture the newer currents in world thought, 
but lack of appreciation that has excluded 
them from consideration in this book. Thus, 
the authors look upon the claim of Russian 
imperialists to Constantinople as an impor- 
tant factor in the situation, but tell the read- 
er not to take too seriously the revolution- 
ists’ disayowal of that claim. Thus, . they 
describe sympathetically the national - as- 
pirations of small peoples when they are 
economically strong or have political pull 
with bigger neighboring powers, but de- 
scribe as “dreams” similar hopes on the part 
of peoples that are less fortunate. 

In some cases the principle of self-determi- 
nation is thrown overboard altogether, and 
we are told that such and such a people 
must needs live in subjection because of its 
small economic advantages or rudimentary 
cultural attainments. In other cases, inde- 
pendence, we are told, would probably not 
work because the racial or territorial unit 
is too small. That the assured independent 
existence of these weaker states, in spite of 
their political and economic handicaps, is 
one of the principal causes for which we are 
at war, is overlooked. 

The Czecho-Slovak alliance, one of the 
strongest compacts that so far have come 
out of the war, is not sufficiently appreci- 
ated, and undue weight is given to the some- 
what inconsistent opinions of Austrian-Ger- 
mans on the conditions of Austria’s existence. 
The agreement between Italy and the Jugo- 
Slavs, with its promise of an equitable set- 
tlement of the major Adriatic problems, is 
not even mentioned. 

If this presentation of the stakes of war 
gave the whole story, it would be a dismal 
story indeed. It would leave us puzzled, 
with a feeling of impotence in view of so 
many conflicting claims far removed, most 
of them, from the United States’s sphere of 
influence. It would mean that the humani- 
tarian motives embodied in America’s war 
aims are a mere embroidery for purely sel- 
fish claims on the part of the Allies and of 
the smaller states backed by them for their 
own ends. But, happily, this is only part 
of the story, seen moreover through the eyes 
of men who, whatever their real views may 


be, in this presentation of “facts” show 
themselves unimaginative and behind the 
times. Bruno LAsKeER. 


COM 


PLAGUES IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 


ROBABLY no amount of informa- 

tion concerning vibrios will ever 
make the word ‘cholera’ a pleasing 
sound to lay ears, and memories are still 
vivid of days before typhus,and yellow 
fever were under control. Hence, ru- 
mors of outbreaks of such diseases in 
European countries arouse anxious ques- 
tionings. “To these questionings answers 


are perforce brief rather than informing, - 


and reassurance rests less upon explicit 
detail than upon the recollection of prog- 
ress in the control by scientific public 
health measures of these and other com- 
municable diseases. Information which 
reaches this country from abroad is natu- 
rally more or less confidential in charac- 
ter, lest capital be made of the situation 
by enemy countries. However, the fol- 
lowing facts are authentic: 

To the public health authorities of 
this country the situation in Europe does 
not seem to be gravely serious and not 
at present a menace to this country, al- 
though extensive troop movements al- 
ways are potential and demand vigilance. 
Cholera rages in parts of Russia, but 
danger of its importation to the United 
States seems remote on account of the 
commercial isolation of that country at 
present. Just how many of the scientific 
staff of able physicians who fought this 
disease three years ago still remain to 


control it at this time it is impossible to. 


say. Cholera seems to be gaining a foot- 
hold in Sweden, but the quarantine ofh- 
cers of the United States Public Health 
Service are fully advised and on the alert 
for the detection of carriers on vessels 
from the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Typhus at present is considered a 
rather negligible factor. Since, however, 
this disease usually reaches epidemic pro- 
portions in winter months, it may possi- 
bly increase in the immediate future. As 
to bubonic plague, it is the practice at 
quarantine stations to consider practically 
all the ports of Africa, Asia, and South 
America, and many ports of Europe, as 
plague infected, so that although vessels 
from any of these ports are not detained 
720 


unless actual cases of plague are on 
board, nevertheless the ships themselves 
are without exception fumigated for the 


destruction of rats. Yellow fever in 
Mexico and Guatemala is, according to 
the federal health authorities, the chief 
object of concern at present and the 
strictest efforts are being directed to 
guard all ports against travel from Mex- 
ico and Central America. 

With a view to preventing the spread 
of infection from this source, the strict- 
est quarantine procedures have been es- 
tablished at Guatemala City. ‘The city 
itself, because of its altitude and its usual 
freedom from mosquitoes, is considered 
out of danger from infection. But all 
travelers passing from west to east will 
be detained at that place and cars pass- 
ing from west to east will be fumigated 
for the destruction of mosquitoes. Since 
early August, Senior Surgeon J. H. 
White, of the United States Public 
Health Service, and Dr. Alvin H. 
Struse, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
have been present in the yellow fever 
district and are exercising general super- 
vision of preventive and_ eradicative 
measures. 

Finally, it is no secret that a new out- 
break of influenza has spread widely 
enough throughout the world to be tech- 
nically termed pandemic. “The name 
“Spanish influenza” is about as accurate 
and necessary as the term “Indian” 
would be, applied to plague. Said a 
physician lately who had been for some 
time in hospital work in Spain: 

“Conditions in Spain justify the ex- 
pectation of almost any outbreak that 
could occur. In my own operating room 
the flies have been so thick as to crawl 
upon the face of the patient, approach 
the wound itself, despite the efforts of 
the nurse, and interfere with the vision, 
to say nothing of comfort, of the at- 
tendants as well as myself.” 

According to a special announcement 
just appearing from the United States 
Public Health Service, the “Spanish in- 
fluenza” is apparently grippe resurrected 
after an interval of twenty-five years. 
It has been reported from several Euro- 


i. 
pean countries and at various ports of i 
entry in this country. Cases are re- 
ported from New Orleans, New Lon- 
don, Philadelphia and New York city in 
relatively smaller numbers. The out- ~ 
breaks have been more serious in Mas- — 
sachusetts and Virginia. Since the dis- 
ease in this acuter form is unfamiliar to ~ 
many who have begun practice since the — 
outbreak of 1892, a special bulletin for — 
doctors on the symptoms and treatment 
of influenza has been prepared by the 
Public Health Service and is available 
on request. For the lay public the © 
moral is a familiar one: Avoid crowds ~ 
when possible; cover the nose on sneez- 
ing (also when anyone else sneezes). ~ 
One is tempted to add the wisdom of 
the Duchess: “speak severely to the boy 
and beat him when he sneezes’—if the 
hapless youth in public forgets the proper 
screening of his face on this occasion. 

Fresh air and good condition, with 
rather more prompt attention than usual 
to any grippy symptoms, should, it is be- 
lieved, go far to prevent a serious epi- 
demic in this country. 


THE SPIRIT OF POLES IN 
AMERICA 


as HERE should be a united, inde-- 
pendent and autonomous Poland 
—Woodrow Wilson.” These words, em- 
bossed upon their badges, were worn 
above the hearts of all delegates to the 
first national convention representing all 
the Polish elements in the United States, 
held last month in Detroit. The signifi- 
cance of the convention was two-fold; it 
had great international and strategic im- 
portance politically and it furnished a 
unique exhibition of human values. 

Its political importance was seen in 
the initial interchange of telegrams be- 
tween the convention and President Wil- 
son. It was seen in the daily cabling to 
Europe of the proceedings of the con- 
vention. It was seen in the message of 
the convention, sent through the State 
Department, encouraging the Poles of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia to resist the 
seductive promises of the Central Powers 
and to confide in the ultimate victory of 
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the Allies, through whom alone Poland 
can realize her hopes. It was seen in 
the presence of Roman Dmowski, presi- 
dent of the Polish National Committee, 
recognized by the Allies as exercising the 
functions of a de facto government. 

Mr. Dmowski is a man a little past 
middle age, somewhat grey, of strong 
face and figure, with the Lincoln type 
of physiognomy, deeply chiseled with 
thought and suffering. He has been a 
member of the Russian Duma and a 
pleader for Poland in the chancelleries 
of Europe. Having left Paris only ten 
days since, he brings to the convention 
direct testimony to the effectiveness of 
American military support. But his 
chief concern is lest, by lying promises 
now or diplomatic chicanery later, Po- 
land will be cheated of her dues. A 
plausible German suggestion has been 
that of a plebiscite of Polish peoples as 
to their future governmental status. Mr. 
Dmowski declares that the investigations 
of the Paris Committee have revealed 
the fact that during the war eight mil- 
lions of Poles in the several Polish lands 
have perished. This includes the women 
and children who have died of starva- 
tion and disease, as well as those who 
have been compelled to take up arms 
against their brother Poles* of other 
lands. In addition, there are 700,000 
men who have been hunted down and 
dragged away to forced service behind 
the German lines. In these conditions 
no normal plebiscite can be taken. 

About one hundred of the delegates 
are women; and the third vice-president, 
Miss Napieralska of Chicago, sometimes 
called the Polish Joan of Arc, is a promi- 
nent figure on the platform, as is 
Madame Paderewski. The Poles are 
loyal to their women, and intend to give 
them the ballot in the coming republic 
of Poland. 

The most dramatic figure of the con- 
vention is Ignace Jan Paderewski. Years 
ago he replied to the Russian emperor, 
who had congratulated that country on 
having produced so eminent a musician— 
“Your Majestry, I am a Pole.” ‘That 
speech cost him the fortune he might 
have won by a concert tour in Russia. 
The same spirit today has led him to 
turn the entire stream of his genius into 
the channel of patriotic devotion. He 
has vowed that he will never play again 
till Poland is free. He is great as an 
orator, as he is great as a musician. 
He made the keynote address in English 
on the opening day, and on Wednesday 
night he spoke over two hours and a 
half in Polish to an audience whose 
enthusiasm grew with every word, and 
who rose to their feet at its close with 
uplifted hands and glowing faces, to 
swear their devotion to the holy cause 
of Poland’s freedom. Said Paderewski: 


The Poles in America do not need any 
Americanization. It is superfluous to ex- 
plain to them what are the ideals of Amer- 


ica. They know them well, for they have 
been theirs for a thousand years, , In 1180 
the first Polish parliament granted to every 
individual; both rich and poor, the right of 
freedom and possession. In 1413, by her 
free union with Lithuania, she established 


the form of government of united states. In . 


the sixteenth century, when religious. perse- 
cution was at its height throughout Europe, 
the Roman Catholic Church of Poland de- 
clared for complete religious liberty. 

The Poles of America are hard-working 
people; poor, not rich. Among four millions 
there is not one millionaire. But in a cer- 
tain American city the native-born popula- 
tion, including a good sprinkling of mil- 
lionaires, made a per capita contribution to 
the Red Cross of $12.50, while the Poles, 
with no millionaires, averaged $23. 


The enthusiasm of the convention 
found practical expression in their vote 
to support the Polish White Cross, the 
child of Madame Paderewski’s devoted 


heart, whose object is to minister to the 


THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


CAMPAIGN STARTS TODAY 


Polish soldiers in France; and the vote 
to raise ten million dollars and a half a 
million men to win the war and to re- 
build Poland. 

Hardheaded business men are back of 
this effort. The president of the perma- 
nent organization is John F. Smulski, a 
Chicago banker and former state treas- 
urer of Illinois. On Thursday after- 
noon $20,000 was raised in half an hour, 
and the effort was suspended merely be- 
cause of the pressure of more important 
business. One man pledged $5,000, 
practically his all. A widow who had 
worked eighteen years to buy a home 
gave its value, $7,500, and will begin 
anew. 

‘The objective of the convention was 
enunciated by Chairman Smulski in the 
opening address: “We are assembled 
here to make certain that every ounce 
of strength of the entire Polish immi- 
gration in America is back of President 
Wilson and the Stars and Stripes.’’?» The 
tasks of the convention he declared to be: 
providing moral support to 215,000 
Polish boys in the American army; fur- 
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nishing a moral barrage for the Polish 
army in France, whose loyalty has been 
commended by Secretary Baker; sending 
a word of cheer to the Polish boys in the 
American navy, and sending a wave 
message through the German lines into 
Poland, warning them against the allur- 
ing but perfidious advances of Austrian 
and Prussian politicians, and cheering 
them with our confidence in the final 
victory of the Allied nations. 

The noble spirit of the final resolu- 
tions is shown in that they renounced 
any freedom for Poland apart from her 
“sister Lithuania’ and: all other op- 
pressed nations. ‘‘Poland,” they de- 
clared, “desires liberty and consolidation 
for the Czechs and Slovaks, for the 
Jugoslavs, for wronged Roumania— 
with whom Poland will live in harmony 
and love.” 

The principal achievement of the con- 
vention was the formation of a perma- 
nent and unified organization, superior 
to any preceding it, and embracing in its 
scope all the activities necessary not only 
to win the war but to the reconstruction 
that must follow. It is, in short, the 
germ of the Polish republic to be. It 
is backed by all the spiritual and ma- 
terial resources of American Poles, four 
million strong—more in number than 
the Swedes in Sweden, the Swiss in 
Switzerland, the Bulgars in Bulgaria 
or the Serbs in Serbia. 


NEWARK’S DISASTROUS 
FIRE 


OUR investigations have already 

been started to throw light on differ- 
ent aspects of the disastrous fire last 
week at the plant of the American But- 
ton Company, Newark, N. J., in which 
eleven persons lost their lives. The 
office of the county prosecuting attorney 
is conducting one investigation, with the 
cooperation of the police, to determine 
whether any criminal responsibility for 
the fire exists; the state Department of 
Labor is trying to discover whether 
there was any violation of the factory 
laws; the city commission is gathering 
information on which to base new laws 
to prevent a recurrence of the fire, and 
the office of the county physician is con- 
ducting a coroner’s inquest to fix re- 
sponsibility and to prevent recurrence. 
The inquest, it has been announced, will 
not interfere with the county prosecu- 
tor’s inquiry. 

In addition to these, Mayor Gillen is 
quoted in the press reports of the fire as 
declaring that “I have commenced a 
rigid and sweeping investigation into the 
condition of all factories in Newark. 
The investigation will not cease until a 
complete inspection is made. If there 
are any death traps in the city I will 
drive them out.” Mayor Gillen is also 
quoted as having said, after a personal 
inspection of the plant following the dis- 
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aster: ‘‘We found only one fire-escape, 
inside stairways unprotected, and one 
corner of the second floor partitioned off 
by screens instead of walls of masonry.” 

Press descriptions of the fire describe 
various conditions in the plant that may 
conceivably have contributed to the loss 
of life. The probable cause of the con- 
flagration is said to have been the igni- 
tion of highly explosive lacquer stored 
in cans on the second floor, defective elec- 
tric wiring causing the ignition. As 
soon as the flames were discovered a 
panic started among the 200 employes. 
And explosion and the rapid spread of 
inflammable gases are declared to have 
set the entire building afire within such 
a short time that flames were leaping 
from every window before the first alarm 
was sent in. 
of the third floor firemen found a pile 
of charred bodies. “The stairway was 
only ten feet distant, but a wall of de- 
bris, it is said, blocked this exit. The 
flames had cut off the fire-escape, so that 
eight girls and one man who were work- 
ing in that corner were trapped. 

The company was engaged in making 
buttons for army uniforms, and is said 
to have been using every available inch 
of space for this purpose. According to 
officials of the company, the firm had 
complied with all the fire precautions of 
the Department of Labor, and the loss 
of life was due entirely to panic. 

The city commissioners immediately 
undertook to raise a fund for the bene- 
fit of the relatives of those who were 
killed. The fire was the worst that 
Newark has had since twenty-six girls 
lost their lives as the result of a blaze 
in a four-story loft building at 216 High 
street in 1910. 


PROGRESS OF THE EIGHT- 
HOUR DAY 
LTHOUGH no confirmation 
other than press dispatches is yet 
at hand, the news that the United States 
Steel Corporation has abandoned its long 
opposition to the eight-hour day and will 
put this basic working period into effect 
October 1 of this year, takes first place 


in the industrial news of the day. An- ° 


nouncement of this radical change was 
made on ‘Tuesday. Approximately 
three-quarters, it is said, of the 275,000 
workers in rolling mills, blast furnaces, 
mines and transportation organizations 
operated by the corporation will be af- 
fected. Intimation was made that the 
Lackawanna, the Republic Steel, the 
Bethlehem and other steel concerns 
would shortly adopt the same _ policy. 
No more significant announcement has 
been made in some time. The open 
shop plan, it was declared, would be 
continued. 

More information, however, is at 
hand in regard to the decision last week 
of the National War Labor Board up- 


At the northwest corner 
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CHILDREN AND THE 


LIBERTY LOAN 


OLICITATION by young 

children during the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign, which 
starts today, is not to be allowed 
if the advice of the director of the 
War Loan Organization, L. B. 
Franklin, is followed. Mr. Frank- 
lin has sent the following letter to 
the chairmen of all Liberty Loan 
committees : 


Dear Sir: 


I have just received from the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of La- 
bor, a communication protesting 
against the use of young children, 
particularly young girls, as solicit- 
ors for various patriotic purposes. 

I think that children have been 
used to a larger extent in the Red 
Cross and War Savings campaigns 
than they have in Liberty Loan 
campaigns, but I quite agree with 
the Department of Labor that it is 
inadvisable to have solicitation of 
subscriptions carried on by young 
children, and think it would be 
wise for you to send out to your 
local committees some word of in- 
struction on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 


L. B. FRANKLIN, 


Director. 


holding the eight-hour day except in 
“emergencies” and fixing a democratic 
method for determining when an emer- 
gency exists. “Che decision was rendered 
in the dispute between union molders 
and the Wheeling Mold and Foundry 
Company. A permanent committee of 
four, two to be designated by the man- 
agement and two by the workers, is to 
determine when an emergency exists. 
Because “the burden of establishing an 
emergency is upon those who assert it,” 
the vote of the committee must be three 
out of four that one exists. Overtime 
is to be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half, with double time for Sundays 
and holidays. 

The umpire in the case was Supreme 
Court Justice Walter Clark, of North 
Carolina. Justice Clark declared that 
the object of the eight-hour law is to 
protect the health and lengthen the lives 
of employes, “which would be seriously 
compromised by an excessive length of 
the day’s work.” Justice Clark went on 
to say that the fact that the majority of 
other shops in Wheeling are working: on 
a nine-hour basis, although a factor to 
be considered, is not conclusive. “All 
betterment has come by improving con- 
ditions,” he said, ‘‘and not continuing 


TRORTEO: 


them when bad.” Referring particu- 
larly to the type of work done by the 
Wheeling Mold and Foundry Company, 
he declared that “in work of this kind 
there can be no doubt that greater pro- 
duction will be had by the working of 
an eight-hour day than by working nine 
or ten hours.” 

Employers have, as a rule, said Jus- 
tice Clark, patriotically given full aid to 
the prosecution of the war by placing 
their splendid plants and highly skilled 
chiefs at the service of the government. 
Employes, as a rule, have also, with the 
same patriotism, he said, yielded the 
eight-hour limitation wherever it has 
been necessary to speed up production. 
“The former have received great in- 
crease in profit. “The latter have con- 
tributed an increase in the hours of la- 
bor, and vast numbers of men to fill our 
armies. “Che former have received from 
the government; the latter have given to 
it. They should not be asked to do. so, 
beyond the necessity of the occasion.” 

Concerning the provision respecting 
an emergency, the award reads: 

Such emergencies can ordinarily be met by 
the adoption of the three-shift system or an 
increase in machinery. It is better that the 
machinery should be worn out than the 
bodies of the employes. Man passes through 
this world but once, and he is entitled, in 
the language of the great Declaration, to 
some enjoyment of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

In making public the award, Frank 
P. Walsh, joint chairman of the board 
with William H. Taft, said: 


Justice Clark’s decision is the first great 
step in the application in fact of the national 
policy to industry in general; and it will 
serve as a strong precedent in the adjudica- 
tion by the War Labor Board of future con- 
troversies involving the question of the 
length of the working day. Of the utmost 
importance to workers in the United States 
is Justice Clark’s provision for a democratic, 
rather than an arbitrary, decision of the 
question of emergency. 


GREATER DEMANDS AHEAD 
FOR RED CROSS 


HAT the great battles now being 

fought in France will cause greater 
demands than ever upon the American 
Red Cross and will entail greater ex- 
penditures by it, is the prediction made 
in the latest instalment of the report 
of that organization to the American 
people, made public this week. The 
report covers work done since the be- 
ginning of the war. It says, in part: 


In carrying out its work in France, the 
American Red Cross, in all its activities, had 
expended up to July 1, 1918, the sum of $36,- 
613,682.73. Of this amount the sum of $15,- 
453,049.87 was apportioned to relief work 
among the soldiers and strictly military ac- 
tivities. The balance of $21,160,632.86 was 
apportioned to relief work among refugees, 
the fight against tuberculosis, and other ac- 
tivities that have to do especially with re- 
lieving the sufferings of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

The demand for the six months ending: 
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December 31, 1918, has seemed greater than 
any similar period, and an appropriation has 
therefore been made for this period amount- 
ing to $34,582,827.57, of which $20,753,410.01 
is for relief among refugees, rehabilitation 
of devastated areas, the fight against tuber- 
culosis, operating expenses, and other civil 
relief activities. Thus the entire sum ex- 
pended and appropriated for relief work in 
France from the beginning of the war to De- 
cember 31, 1918, will amount to more than 
$70,000,000. 


Activities in France, says the report, 
the “most stupendous ever undertaken 
by the American Red Cross or any 
other relief organization,” have had, 
among other objects, the maintenance 
of the military morale of our Allies, 
relief of distress among families of sol- 
diers, war victims and other civilians, 
and welfare work among our own sol- 
diers. The necessity for relief work 
among French civilians is declared to be 
“due to the fact that all of the available 
man-power of France has gone into the 
war, and France has no resources of re- 
lief adequate to the great need.” 

Concerning work done by the Red 
Cross for babies, the report says: 


It is estimated that 80,000 French babies 
died last year, of whom 40,000 might have 
been saved by proper care. One of the vital 
objects of the American Red Cross is to as- 
sist in saving this 40,000 and more during 
the current year. Under the slogan Visit 
Every Baby in France, the campaign for 
1918 has three main objects: To increase 
the nursing service in France in the direc- 
tion of child welfare work; to increase child 
welfare stations all over the country, one or 
two in every province, and to help those hos- 
pitals, clinics and organizations doing child 
welfare work. To this end the sum of $2,- 
775,877.19 has been appropriated for the pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1918. For the 
period ending June 30 the appropriation was 
$1,149,129,70. 

As has been indicated by the news from 
France, work of caring for persons in the 
devastated districts and in rehabilitating this 
area will doubtless be much greater after 
the present Allied offensive than ever before. 
The history of the last four years shows that 
the nearer one gets to the devastated re- 
gions the more intense is the suffering and 
the more numerous the deaths, both of chil- 
dren and adults, from lack of medical at- 
tention. 

In one district thousands of children were 
found living in caves on account of the 
nightly bomb attacks. Of course adequate 
-medical care under such conditions was im- 
possible. 

Somewhat further back from the front, 
what hospitals there were were overcrowded 
by hundreds of refugees who had been driven 
like sheep by the German invasion. These 
conditions have been duplicated every time 
the Germans made any marked advance, and 
it has been to relieve these conditions that 
the American Red Cross has devoted most 
of its effort. 


NEW PLAN TO FINANCE 
T. B. WORK 


ED CROSS Christmas seals will 
not be sold this year. Heretofore 
the sale of these seals has been a promi- 
nent feature of the Christmas season and 
has been an important source of support 
for the American Red Cross and espe- 
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Fancy Table Linens 
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Italian Needlepoint on 

Cream Handwoven Linen. 

Set of twenty-five pieces 

consisting of 20-inch Cen- 

terpiece and two sizes of 
plate Doilies 


$48.50 


From France, Italy, Ireland, Spain, Madeira and Fayal 
Islands, also India, China and Japan, we have collected 
an assortment of Fancy Linens, distinctive in character 


a-half yards square 


designs. 


and lace. 


monograms, crests, etc. 
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cially for the anti-tuberculosis agencies 
throughout the country. Ninety per 
cent of the proceeds has gone to state and 
local anti-tuberculosis societies, while the 
remaining 10 per cent, after expenses of 
printing and distributing the seals have 
been met, has been divided equally be- 
tween the Red Cross and the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Last year the 
seals brought in $180,000,000. 

The abandonment of the sale of seals 


and many of which are moderate in price. 


Luncheon Sets—round, square, oval and oblong in many 
styles of Embroidery and Lace. 


Mosaic and Italian Cut Work Tea Cloths.——One to one-and- 
Tea Napkins—plain and fancy in a large and attractive variety 


Lace Luncheon and Dinner Cloths in a number of exquisite 
These Cloths are made in round and oblong shapes 


Scarfs of every size and description, Lace-trimmed, Embroid- 
ered, Italian Needlepoint, Mosaic, Sicilian, etc. 


Tray Cloths—oval and oblong, in many styles of Embroidery 


Estimates and drawings submitted for the embroidering of 
Linens to be embroidered for the 
Holidays should be ordered now. 


Our illustrated Fall and Winter Catalog 
showing many other attractive Household 
Linens mailed gladly on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenuemaath’& 33d Streets, N.Y. ns 


Twenty-five pieces to a set. 
$10.50 to 175.00 per set. 


$7.50 to 55.00 


$5.00 to 67.50 per dozen 


$57.50 to 350.00 


from $2.00 to 150.00 each. 
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Trade Mark 
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this year is only part of a new plan for 
financing anti-tuberculosis work. ‘This 
plan unites the anti-tuberculosis forces 
with the Red Cross in what is described 
is “one monster joint program for a 
universal Red Cross membership, to be 
known as the Christmas Roll Call.” 
Under this plan, it is said that the anti- 
tuberculosis agencies are assured of an 
income considerably in excess of the gross 
sales of seals last year. 
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Division of Advertising 


Bayonet and Bond = 


One KILLS the Hun, 
the other kills his hope. 
And to kill his hope of 
victory is as_ essential 
right now as to kill his 
fighting hordes. For 
while hope lasts, the 


Wolf of Prussia will 
force his subject soldiers 
to the fighting line. 

We have floated other 
loans, built a great fleet 
of ships, sunk pirate sub- 
marines, sent our men 
across and shown the 
Kaiser’s generals what 
American dash and grit 
and initiative can do. 
The Hun’ has teltrthe 
sting of our bullets and 
the thrust of our bayo- 


-both lai 


nets. He is beginning to 
understand America 
Aroused—to dread the 
weight of our arms and 
energy. 

This is a crucial mo- 
ment. Nothing can so 
smother the Hun morale, 
so blast his hopes, as a 
further message from a 
hundred million Free- 
men, a message that says 
in tones that cannot be 
misunderstood, “Our 
lives, our dollars, our 
ALL—these are in the 
fight for that Liberty 
which was made sacred 
by the sacrifices of our 
forefathers.” 


Buy U.S. Government Bonds 
Fourth Liberty Loan 


Contributed 
through 


United States 


Govt. Commission 
on Public Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE SURVEY 


The Publisher ot 
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The Red Cross seal for 1918, the de- 
sign of which was reproduced in the 
Survey for June 29, will, instead of 
being sold, be used as a distinctive fea~ 
ture of the Red Cross membership cam- 
paign. This campaign will be held dur-- 
ing the week of December 16-23. Ar- 
rangements are being made whereby 
each new member of the Red Cross will” 
receive a packet containing educational” 
literature on tuberculosis, ten Red Cross_ 
seals, and information that will indi-— 
cate that he has a distinctive part in the 
nation’s anti-tuberculosis work. . The’ 
plan involves other features also, which 
are described as follows in the current 
Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis 
Association : 


The advertising of the tuberculosis fea-— 
ture of the joint membership campaign on 
the part of the Red Cross and the National — 
Association and the emphasis of this feature — 
in the literature put out by the Red Cross, — 
by joint conferences, and in other ways, in 
an effort both to preserve the integrity of 
the tuberculosis movement and its Red Cross 
seal, and also to bring to a new group of 
people the message of tuberculosis. 


The cooperation of the American Red 
Cross with all anti-tuberculosis agencies, and 
on the other hand, of all anti-tuberculosis 
agencies with the Red Cross machinery in 
their respective communities in an effort to 
make membership in the Red Cross as nearly — 
universal as it can possibly be made. | 


The Red Cross will bear the expenses of 
the campaign, including the cost of distri- 
bution of printed matter of various kinds. — 
Anti-tuberculosis societies will naturally be- 
called upon to use their office staffs and other 
machinery for making the campaign a suc- 
cess. If any extra expenses not authorized 
in advance by the Red Cross are incurred, 
these would have to be paid locally by the 
tuberculosis societies. In view of this ar- 
rangement, however, the attention of anti- 
tuberculosis workers is directed to the fact 
that the appropriation which they will re- 
ceive from the Red Cross through the Na- | 
tional Association is subject to no deductions 
on account of commissions or other expenses. — 


Because of its own constitutional limita- 
tions, the American Red Cross cannot use 
any part of its membership funds for other 
than its own work, but in order that the in- 
terests of the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
throughout the United States may be insured 
against loss and may be safeguarded for the 
future, the War Council has appropriated to 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign of this 
country a /sum amounting to $2,500,000. 
The National Tuberculosis Association has 
been designated as the agency responsible for 
the distribution of this fund. . . . The ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Associa- 
tion has arranged to grant to each state as 
a minimum an amount equal to the gross sale 
of Christmas seals for 1917. The distribu- 
tion of the sum remaining after the allotment 
of the amount just indicated is to be made on 
a basis to be determined by the executive 
committee of the National Association. 


It is to be noted that the appropriation 
referred to in the preceding paragraph is for 
the calendar year 1919. Details with regard 
to dates of distribution of funds and the 
amounts to be distributed on such dates will 
be considered in the near future. 


In accordance with the wishes of the 
American Red Cross and for the protection 
of the entire anti-tuberculosis movement,. the 
National Association will require a budget 
to be submitted in advance of an appropria- 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED-—Secretary for state organiza- 
tion, interested in industrial conditions for 
women. Address 2880, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with wide and unusual experience 
in social and religious. work seeks opening 
as executive. Salary $5000. Address 2867 
SURVEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, experienced so- 
cial worker, Jewess, wishes position in 
New York. Address 2877 Survey. 


MATRON wants position in children’s 
State particulars. Address 2871, 


WANTED—Executive position by trained 
social worker, experienced in settlement, 
welfare and protective work. Address 2882, 
SURVEY. 


KINDERGARTNER several years resi- 
dent in neighborhood house desires position. 
Address 2881 Survey. 


PART TIME WORK with an industrial 
organization in New York is sought by 
young woman with executive ability. Ad- 
dress 2879 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER, intelligent, refined 
woman understanding housekeeping thor- 
oughly, desires position in country where 
she can have her two children with her. 
Mrs. JANE Korturuer, 147 West 90th St., 
New York City. 


THE RED 
Y TRIANGLE 


\ \ 7 HICH is meaning so much to 

“our boys’? here and ‘“‘over 
there”’ has been serving men and boys 
for fifty years. An essential feature 
of its work is the promotion of books 
of inspiration and instruction pre- 
pared by trained men. A typical 
illustration is 


MORALSaxnn MORALE 


By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, M.D. 


Shortly before his recent sudden death, Dr. Gulick 
returned from abroad. This book, which describes 
his experiences with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, deals especially with the relation 
of morality to fighting efficiency. ($1.00). 


Many other books—timely, helpful— 
are published by the publication de- 


partment of the YMCA ee 
ASSOCIATION PRESS FURPO 


347 Madison Ave., N. Y- WV 


Watch for announcement o 


f 
“Books with Purpose.”’ Send for catalog 


7 


tion for 1919 work and also an accurate de- 
tailed accounting on forms to be provided of 
all moneys appropriated as indicated above. 


All orders for supplies under the former 
seal-selling campaign are now necessarily set 
aside, 

In announcing the date of the coming 
campaign Henry P. Davison, chairman 
of the War Council of the Red Cross, 
said: ‘The’Red Cross wants again to 
give the world notice not only that 
America can fight, but that to the last 
man, woman and child we stand four 
square for mercy, honor and good faith 
among the nations.’ At the close of 
the Christmas membership campaign last 
year there were 22,000,000 Americans 
enrolled in the Red Cross. 


JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 706) 
period of demobilization, provided that this 
provision against importation shall not apply 
to shipments en route to the United States 
at the time of the passage of this act.” 


PRESS dispatches on Monday declared that 
women are not to be employed as conductors 
on street cars in Cleveland, Ohio, on or after 
November 1. This decision is contained in 
a report to the president of the Cleveland 
Railway Company by two federal investi- 
gators who acted as special representatives 
of the Department of Labor. The investi- 
gators are said to have held that there was 
not a sufficient shortage of men to warrant 
the employment of women. Meanwhile, the 
women conductors announced that they would 
hold a mass meeting to appeal to Secretary 
of Labor Wilson for permission to remain 
at work on the cars. 


BERNARD J. NEWMAN, director of the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service, has 
been granted leave of absence to enter the 
service of the Federal government as sani- 
tary expert. Mr. Newman will investigate 
conditions in munition factories. Frank D. 
Watson, professor of social work and as- 
sistant to the president of Haverford col- 
lege, has been released to serve as acting 
director of the Pennsylvania school. 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS—DEMOC- 
RACY EVERY DAY. III 


(Continued from page 711) 


community councils are themselves reaction- 
aries in the political and industrial field. 
Undoubtedly, the people when brought to- 
gether continuously will begin to pay atten- 
tion to rents and other costs, and to many 
another vexed question. If, when this mo- 
ment arrives, authority rises to charge them 
with disloyalty, the result will be bad for 
our national morale, bad for the winning of 
the war or for the winning of civilization 
at home through fighting the war. To the 
present, no such condition has arisen in any 
community council development. The spirit 
of President Wilson would appear, from all 
reports, to have infused this movement, and 
if the leaders of the movement have courage 
and are themselves greatly loyal, no fear is 
to be entertained either of hasty radicalism 
at home or of a diversion of public opinion 
from the international task of our country. 

President Wilson has again interpreted our 
national genius aright. He projected the 
community council movement in order that 
we might become “welded together as no 
great nation” has ever been welded before 
and in order that our “will to win” should 
become a thing of intelligent conviction in 
each brain and breast. 


on 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


An AccounTING SysTEM FOR A COOPERATIVE STORE. 
By Earl Browder. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published by 
The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


For Vatuge Receivep. <A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grirts anp Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicrRATION LiTERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Makinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


You SuHoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


First NationaL CoNVENTION oF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE SOCIETIES. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperutive 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


Teaching Materialfor the Autumn 


WAR AND FAMILY SOLIDARITY 
By MARY E. RICHMOND 


A brief gathering together of Red Cross Home Service 
experience under the following sub-topics: Unstable Hus- 
bands and Fathers, Unstable Wives and Mothers, The 
Recently Married, The Unmarried Soldier or Sailor, 
The Responsible Head of a Family, What We Can Do. 
12 pages with cover. 5 


Price, 5 cents. 
SOCIAL CASE WORKERS AND BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
By SHELBY M. HARRISON 


An interesting setting forth of the relation between in- 
dividual work, case by case, and social reform. Its sub- 
headings include: 
Committees as Educational Centers, 
Labor Conditions and Social Conditions, The Case Work- 
er’s Contribution to Industrial Improvement. 24 pages 
with coyer. Price, 10 cents. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


Swedenborg’s t work, 400 pages, 15 cents postpaid. 
Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place. St. Louis, Mo. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SS 
KEY 

If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


6é OW the SuRvEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps txventy national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SuRVEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 
Blindness, Nera. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Nesw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept, 
Charters, Sxo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprim, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Feeca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


‘Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, S50. 
Conservation, CcnL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Nrww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, Tr, APRIL. 

Employment, Natl. Social] Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn, for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Nati. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing, 
Nesw, Newa, Rsr. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aart. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea, APEA. 
e 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Rercpm. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Nuws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justic€é and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatr, Netc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Crrm, NcmwH. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, 
Negro Training, Hi, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHa, NoPpHN. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Area, Praa, Wecs. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss#. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Noprun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsrwca, Nwweyraca, Apsa, Wecs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS i 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasrr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 3 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. | 
Schools, AngEa, Hi, Tr. = 
Short Ballot, Sso. 

Social Hygiene, AsHa, Mssx, 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Feeca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Porta, Wecs. = 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. : 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. : 


SURVEYS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nenu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Iacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AaLL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. 
Gwec, Nwwernca, Reicpm. 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. ; 


Natl. League for Woman's Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St. Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, 


i 
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AM=ZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Ea resicing, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St. 
) Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the’ work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
. war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. -Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCII OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Iieadquarters, 146 
Henry St, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
‘onducts National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object—To promote an intelligent interest in 50- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS. SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
Yequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
‘erships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretavial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils, : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MOF RIE 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 

ean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
hemes clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul. 
letins sent to members, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations wi 

trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N.- 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labos. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads aed other public utili- 
resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. : 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres. ; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S, Braucher, sec’y. 


Social Work After the War 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
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A COURSE OF EECTURES TO ‘BE: GIVEN ON MONDAY “AFTER- 
NOONS FROM FOUR TO SIX, BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBERBTHIRGIE TE: 


Social workers at the end of the war must 
face the problems that arise from increased 


social burdens and diminished resources. 
This course will begin with a_ historical 
résumé of social work and proceed to a dis- 
cussion of the specific problems which must 
be met, such as demobilization, the care of 
disabled soldiers and sailors, war risk insur- 
ance, pensions, widows and orphans, dislocated 
populations, immigration, international cooper- 
ation in social work. ‘Throughout the course 
emphasis will be laid on the persistence of 
certain familiar problems— housing, health, 
standard of living, abolition of poverty, and 
the cooperation of social agencies. 


Applications for admission should be filed at once. No one will be admitted to 
the course after Monday, October 7th. Fee: Eighteen dollars each semester. 


New York School of Philanthropy 


PORTER 'R. LEE, Director, 105) Hast. 22d Street, New. York: City 
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